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“ Books you may hold readily in your hand are the 
most useful, after all.’’—Dr. JOHNSON. 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 


NOTICE. 

Messrs. HarPer & Broruers beg leave to 
announce that with the story entitled ‘* That 
Terrible Man,” by Mr. W. E. Norris, author 
of ‘‘Matrimony,” ‘‘ Heaps of Money,” and 
other favorite novels, they have begun the is- 
sue of a new series of publications, to be 
called Harrer’s Hanpy Serres, which is 
intended to supply the best current literature 
in a form that shall combine the cheapness 
of the popular library with neatness and 
portability. ‘ 

The Series will be issued weekly, and will 
include instructive and entertaining books in 
biography, history, travel, fiction, and gen- 
eral literature. 

The selection of volumes for HARPER’s 
IIANDY SeR1Es will be made with great care, 
and with scrupulous regard not only to lit- 
erary excellence, but also to purity of moral 
tone. The publishers will studiously en- 
deavor to exclude from it all works unsuit- 
able for family reading. 

The volumes in HARPER’s HANDY SERIES 
will be compact in form and attractive in ap- 
pearance. They will be of duodecimo shape, 
adapted to the satchel or pocket, bound in 
tasteful paper covers, and sold at about twen- 
ty-five cents each. 


Lists of Harper’s Hanpy Serres and Har- 
per’s FRANKLIN Square Liprary, each series 
published weekly, will be furnished on applica- 
tion to the publishers. Address: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


OATS OR WILD OATS? Common-Sense for Young 
Men. ByJ.M. Buoxiey, LL.D, pp. xiv, 306. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE RUSSIANS AT THE GATES OF HERAT. 


By Cuartes Marvin, Author of “The Russian Ad- | 


vance towserds India,” “ Merv, the Queen of the 
World,” etc. With Three Maps and Twenty-eight 
liinstrations. 4to, Paper, No. 463 in “ Harper's 
Franklin Square Library.” 

‘BOOTS AND SADDLES :” 
General Custer. 
pp. 312. 


Life in Dakota with 
By Mra. Ecvizanern B. Custer. 
12mo, Extra Cioth, $1.50, 


LIVES OF GREEK STATESMEN. 
THEMISTOKLES. 


SOLON— 
By the Rev. Sir Groner W. 


Cox, Bart., M.A., Author of “Mythology of the | 
16mo, Cloth, 75 | 


Aryan Nations, etc. 
Cents. 


Xx, 228. 


pp 

FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Suggestions as to 
their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. Wetts. 
Ijlustrated. pp. 364. Post Svo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$2.50. P- 

VIRGINIA COOKERY BOOK. 
Smite. pp. xviii, 352. 


By Mary Srvarr 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travellers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Russia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, United 
States, and Canada. By W. Pemsxoxe Ferriver. 
With Maps avd Plans of Cities. Twenty-fourth 
Year (1885). In Three Volumes, 12mo, Leather, 
Pocket-book form. $3.00 per vol. The volumes sold 
separately. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CF Any of the above works sent to any part of the United States or 
Canada on receipt of the price. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERLODICALS. 
Harper’s MaGAZine, Harper’s WEEKLY, 
and Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1882, 1883, and 1884. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 
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(™” Our next number will contain a Parrern- 
SHEET SuPPLEMENT, with nemerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Summer Redingotes, Mantles, Jackets, and Capes ; 
Woot, Sik, Canvas, VEILING, and other Summer 
Toilettes ; Summer Hats and Bonnets ; Lingerie, 
Corsets, Under - Clothing, Table Scarfs, Lamp 
Mats, Tidies, Embroidery Patterns, and other 
Fancy Articles, with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 








W HAT house is there complete without 

a grandmother in it, especially if 
there is a baby in it already? And if there 
is not a baby, then all the more is the grand- 
mother, so called, indispensable; for if we 
have no future, we all of us must have a 
past, and the grandmother is, of course, its 
embodiment. Beyond this, to every house 
there is essential a nucleus, a centre, and 














neither the husband nor wife likes to as- 
sume that part altogether, lest it should 
seem too much of a selfishness, and one that 
is not quite excusable even to one’s self. 
For although a wife may take exquisite 
pleasure in feeling that she is the centre of 
home to her husband, who but for her might 
not be keeping up an establishment all for 
himself—putting children out of the case 
for the time being—and the husband feels 
as much in happening to be the one object 
toward whose health and welfare every- 
thing in the household bends; yet there is 
fuller pleasure for both of them in having 
an object of mutual care, which, where it 
can not be the young, must be the old. So 
strong is this necessity for an object of mu- 
tual interest that we have more than once 
seen a family, consisting of husband and 
wife only, where the dog or cat or bird was 
made to answer the end in view as well 
as it could, and we have even known the 
head of the house, on the disappearance of 
the particular pet, on going out to put the 
case into the hands of the police, to turn to 
the partner of his cares and say, in a shak- 
ing voice, “Now, wife, don’t you break 
down.” 

Not that we would imply, even in jest, 
that the grandmother is only to answer the 
purpose where the pet does not or where 
the child does not. She occupies her own 
place, sits on her own throne: it is on one 
side of the hearth physically; it is in the 
heart of the household both physically and 
psychically. There seems to be a certain 
stability about that house where the old 
lady sits enshrined that the house full of 
younger people only does not possess; one 
feels as if the latter house might break up 
at any moment, since young people marry, 
emigrate, travel, go away on any errand. 
But the old person has done with all that, 
is fixed and fast,is to be there, doubtless, 
until the end comes, and, for all the later 
generation knows, has been there from the 
beginning—in any event, from the begin- 
ning of whatever memory or experience is 
possessed by them. As she adds a dignity to 
the house insensibly aud inevitably, she also 
adds a sweetness; nor that altogether in her 
own person, for she may not be necessarily 
in herself entirely lovely in order to do that; 
but the duty of reverence and service to the 
old evokes in those about her all sorts of 
graceful acts of kindness and submission 
that give an atmosphere of gentleness to 
the whole interior. They are simple and 
easy duties, too, as a general thing, that are 
rendered to this silver-crowned queen, no- 
thing requiring especial sacrifice in the or- 
dinary line of life,and are thus not only 
very seldom neglected in any house, but al- 
ways cheerfully performed, and are followed 
by a gratified feeling of having done all that 
one’s own conscience could demand ; or what 
is even beyond that, the more exacting con- 
science of other people in such regard, for it 
is true that your friends and neighbors oft- 
en have a higher sense of your duties and 
obligations than you have yourself. The 
sense of duty done, however, irrespective of 
the neighbors, adds to the sweet temper, 
placid nerves, and general comfort of the 
house and all that there are in it in a won- 
derful way. And in quite another way, a 
comparatively trivial way, a sort of satis- 
faction, that you are sometimes a little 
ashamed of, comes with the possession of a 
grandmother who is a gracious and refined 
woman, as it tells everybody that, if you are 
poor and abased now, once your family was 
such as this kind of gracious and refined 
person made one of; and if you are great 
and prosperous now, your glance in her di- 
rection says, “ This is nothing new ; we were 
always gracious and refined people, you see ; 
seventy or eighty years of it, at any rate, are 
before you in that person.” 

But all of these considerations are trifling 
and somewhat sentimental beside the plain 
fact of the immense and unfailing comfort 
a grandmother is in the house where the 
children are. ‘The children, to begin with, 
are her own; without translating the idea 
to herself fully, she sees posterity in them; 
they tell the universe what she has lived 
for, and, as a general thing, they answer 
the problem of life very satisfactorily to 
her, for in her eyes, whatever they may be 
in the eyes of all the rest of their little 
world, they are perfection. She has about 
as much love for them as she had for the 
children she bore herself; if they are her 
own daughter’s children, perhaps quite as 
much; if they are her son’s, and she has 
daughters of her own, not perhaps as much 
to the last jot and tittle, because they are 
then another woman’s children; but if she 
have no daughters of her own, then her son’s 
wife is often her own daughter in affection, 
and the children are doubly dear. She has 
all the contentment that it is possible to 
have in children, without any of the respon- 
sibility; she certainly is not directly respon- 
sible for bringing them into the world; the 
duties of all that sort of responsibility are 
covered by the pareuts, of course, in a man- 














ner that leaves no room for their exercise 
by her; to her are left only the pleasures. 
To her do the little people come with all 
their woes and troubles; to her do they 
come with all their confidences of another 
sort—how can they go quite so freely to 
the person who is responsible for them, and 
in duty must needs correct them if this is 
wrong and that is unworthy, and can not 
in so far sympathize with them to the full? 
But the grandmother, if not herself a child 
with them, has perhaps learned that too 
much tinkering is as bad as too little, and 
that something—in her view nowadays al- 
most everything, indeed—can be left to the 
instincts of race, and none of her race, that 
have already turned out so well, are going 
astray now, or going to turn out anything 
but well in the future; and thus she can 
know of serapes and vexations and griev- 
ances and intentions, and in some measure 
lead them safely through, while other ears 
never hear of them, unless she, in her turn, 
gets confiding. And the owners of the oth- 
er ears do not get jealous of this; they re- 
gard it as something in the course of na- 
ture; if they are ever grandparents, they 
too will come to the same kind fate; and 
they know too soon the old ears beneath 
the dull clod will be closed to all conti- 
dences, whether of joys or sorrows, and 
grudge them nothing, if, indeed, it is not a 
part of their own pleasure to see the occu- 
pation and mystery and happiness and mu- 
tual understanding of those who, on the 
one hand, have so little before them, and, 
on the other, so much less behind them. 
If all the old grandmothers in the world 
took to themselves reflection of this value 
of theirs, and of their value, moreover, in 
softening influence on the feelings of the 
little folk about them in rendering them 
comfort and being of some actual service 
to them, they would never think of weary- 
ing of life, or of calling themselves a bur- 
den to any. 

And with all the rest, while the grand- 
mother sits in the house, to the children 
belongs a sensation that the house and the 
home are indestructible, rock-ribbed, and 
ancient as the sun—always was, and always 
will be; and with her departure on her 
long last journey comes usually the first 
breaking down of the wall between them 
and the unknown gulfs of the eternities, 
and the great chill of the dark mysteries 
flows over them, and takes away something 
in its ebbing that never returus to them. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
BREAKING AND BENDING. 


T is not many years since there prevailed in 

some parts of this country a method of disci- 
pline which would now be generally held barba- 
rous even among the most conscientious parents, 
It was held to be an essential part of a child’s 
training that as soon as its will was developed 
up to a certain point it should be as definitely 
and distinctly broken as you break a plant upon 
its stalk. Instead of avoiding or postponing such 
a necessity, the parent fearlessly met the occa- 
sion, and was—for even the most rigorous par- 
ents were human—glad when it was over. The 
child must definitely be taught submission on 
some specific occasion, for submission’s sake, and 
this without reference to its state of health, to its 
nervous condition, or to the possibility of obtain- 
ing the same result without such a direct contest. 
In fact, the direct contest was considered an ad- 
vantage in itself; even if the way was clear to 
bending the will, that was not desirable—it must 
be broken. 

Many persons now past middle age will recall 
such contests as this. Generally the ordeal came 
from the father; often the mother would have 
chosen milder ways, Sometimes it came, howev- 
er, from the mother, in which case the process 
was more formidable still, a stern woman being 
generally a sterner being than a man who shares 
that same attribute. What was the result? Oft- 
en, no doubt, to create a strong and conscientious 
character, the will not being really broken, but 
only subordinated. Often it tended only to cre- 
ate the faults of a slave—evasion, insincerity, 
cowardice —in place of manly self-assertion. 
Very often it left a barrier of ice between parent 
and child. A woman of forty, the daughter of 
an educated lawyer in a country town, once told 
me that she never knew, until she was nearly 
twenty years old, how to tell time by the clock, 
the reason being that her father had undertaken 
to explain to her the method when she was but 
a child, and she had failed to comprehend it. She 
had been afraid to tell him that she did not un- 
derstand, and equally afraid to ask light from any 
one else, lest he should hear of it, and blame her ; 
so she said nothing about it for years. Yet that 
man, so crushing in his domestic authority, had 
never laid his hand on one of his children in 
punishment; his word and look were a sufti- 
cient rod. It is no wonder that when he died 
(respected and trusted by the whole community) 
his daughter wrote to me, “ His heart was pure— 
and terrible; I think there was not another like 
it on earth.” She was wrong; for there were, in 
the older and sterner times, a good many like it, 
though none more heroic, more single-minded, or 
more tenacious. 

The modern theory is—and I confess it seems 
to me the wiser one—that the will itself is a part 
of the sacredness of our nature, and should no 








more be broken than the main shaft of a steam- 
engine. You shudder when your boy cries, “I 
will!” in the adjoining room, in that defiant tone 
which is a storm-signal to the parent’s ear. The 
fault is not, however, in the words; spoken in 
the right place and right tone, they represent the 
highest moral condition of which man is capable, 
since resignation itself is not a virtue so noble as 
is a concentrated and heroic purpose. How su- 
perbly does Tennyson state the dignity of those 
words when he paints the marriage in ‘‘ The Gar- 
dener’s Daughter” ! 
* Autumn brought an hour 
For Eustace, when I heard his deep 7 will 


Breathed, like the covenant of a God, to hold 
From thence through all the worlds.” 


There is one thing that I dread more for my 
little maiden than to hear her say “I will,” name- 
ly, that she should lose the power of saying it. A 
broken, impaired, will-less nature—a life filled with 
memory’s grave-stones, where noble aspirations 
have perished unfulfilled for want of vigor of will 
to embody them in action—this seems to me more 
disastrous than even an overweening self-asser- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to say, on the other hand, 
as some persons hold, that all moral error is but 
disease, and never needs direct contest, but only 
soothing medicines. Yet I believe more and more, 
as I grow older, that a large part of our contests 
with children are wasted, and that patience and 
tact would commonly accomplish the same end, 
without the crossing of bayonets. There is no 
doubt that much of what seems violence or stub- 
bornness in children is merely a phase of phys- 
ical development, and will be outgrown as un- 
consciously as a boy outgrows the habit of tread- 
ing his boot-heels sideways, I know several grown 
persons whose temper was a terror in childhood, 
and who have long since passed, by mere natural 
development, and without especial struggle, into 
a self-controlled and perhaps commonplace ma- 
turity. The wisest and most successful parents 
seem to me those who take this into account; 
who reduce direct contests to a minimum, bend 
the twig instead of breaking it, divert the course 
of the torrent instead of trying to dam it up. 
We recognize this with all domestic animals. 
While half a dozen men are collected around a 
balky horse in the street, beating, hauling, swear- 
ing, and all in vain, a single expert will some- 
times come along and by some very simple de- 
vice—perhaps a change in the harness, or a 
chestnut burr inserted under the head-stall— 
will so alter the current of the creature’s dim 
thoughts that he will trot away bewildered, try- 
ing to conjecture what has happened. Thus it 
is that wise mothers do; a little bit of ingenu- 
ity, a sudden change of theme, will often clear 
away all clouds in a minute. This is not indul- 
gence ; it is common-sense and tact. It may not 
always answer, but for that very reason let us use 
it when we can; avert the direct collisions when 
possible, instead of welcoming them all the time. 
Even the most Spartan or Puritanic mother—like 
one I know, who herself put her little girl’s finger 
to the red-hot stove, that she might learn thence- 
forth to avoid it—will admit that a sick child 
must be managed through tact and skill as well 
as through authority; and it is my experience that 
much the same is true of the healthiest and the 
strongest. ee Wee 





ADAM’S PROFESSION. 


Gardening Gloves of 1810.—A healthful Exercise.—An 
old “Herb Garden.”—Fashion and Circulation.— 
Flower Clubs.—Rules.—Weekly Meetings.—A Club 
Diary.—Quotatiors. How to prepare a Garden.— 
Furrows and Fertilizers. —“ Pointing.” —Filling in.— 
Lime.—The scientific Way to water Garden Beds.— 
The best Kind of Water, and its Temperature.—How 
to force Bulbs.—A good Wash for Leaves. 


FFXURNING over an East Indian box containing 

old articles of dress which had belonged to 
a lady in the early part of this century, we came 
upon a pair of curious gloves made of leather, 
and having peculiar gauntlets. They reached 
nearly to the elbow, and were stout and firm, with 
elastic straps which were evidently buttoned on 
to the wearer’s shoulder. The friend to whom 
this box of treasures belonged explained that 
these were her great-aunt’s gardening gloves; 
that she—the aunt—had been a famous tiller of 
the soil, and that gardening with her had held 
the same place as an out-of-door exercise as did 
tennis or archery with her descendants. “ For,” 
said the young lady, “ you have no idea until you 
undertake it systematically what vigorous work 
genuine gardening is;” and she went on to ex- 
plain that her aunt had been not only a famous 
beauty, but noted for her healthful physique, and 
that when some one once had asked her the se- 
cret of this gracious vigor, she had handed her 
a little book, now in my friend’s possession. In 
it was recorded each day’s work in her garden, 
with special reference to the digging and plant- 
ing and laying out of beds which ushered in the 
spring each year, one of the old lady’s maxims 
being that properly to enjoy flowers you must 
rear them. Begin at the very beginning, prepare 
your ground, and plan your own garden. Quite 
a large part of the very beautiful gardens of 
our friend’s house to-day bears blooming testimony 
to its former mistress’s skill and good taste. Cer- 
tain among her descendants have lovingly kept 
up all their great-aunt’s ideas, and ridden her fa- 
vorite hobby with charming results. Tulip bor- 
ders are springing up, and tall dahlias in their 
season hold a fine sway among the lowlier blos- 
soms, while the “herb garden” of 1810 flourishes 
comfortably, sending forth delightful fragrances 
and suggestions of thyme and rosemary, sweet- 
marjoram and parsley borders. 

It seems odd enough to talk of Fashion regula- 
ting Adam’s profession, but there is no doubt that 
the capricious dame rules this employment as 
well as others in our daily lives, and just as sun- 
flowers and their kindred have come into vogue 
by a wave of her wand, as it were, so gardening 
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itself as an amusement and exercise is beginning 
both here and abroad to be cultivated both in 
town and country, the result of which among 
those who have “ gone in” for it is an improved 
circulation physically, and as well a finer and just- 
er appreciation of the beauties of nature. Hor- 
ticulture as a popular and fine art has certainly 
conferred a lasting benefit upon womankind, and 
when a few more “flower clubs” are started 
and conducted on rigorous principles we may 
hear less of ennui, physical and mental, among 
our growing maidens. These clubs have gar- 
dening for their foundation, and the members 
pledge themselves to a certain amount of actual 
labor, the weekly meetings presenting reports 
from every member, with anything novel which 
has come under his or her observation, speci- 
mens of flowers in bloom being produced, and 
any “ups and downs” of the growers’ work be- 
ing specially noted. A special feature is the 
Club Diary, which is carried on in the following 
fashion : 

One-half of the book is indexed, the remainder 
being left with plainly ruled sheets. At each 
meeting a synopsis is made of the various reports, 
and a detailed entry of the week made in the 
book, of which perhaps the following may serve 
as a sample, although the book which suggests 
it was, of course, much fuller and more elab- 
rate. 

Week ending May 20, Members’ attendance com- 
plete. A———M 


—— reports special success with 
carnations. 


She had covered them in February 
with pine needles, and saved them from frost. The 
only failures are where she neglected to trim off 
the poorer flowers, She put down some into the 
propagating bed, cutting them in half, as an exper- 
iment. B—— F- reports a new manure on his 
melon bed. Moderately watered. G—— R- 3 
graft of the Brabant rose on to a Bon Silene was 
successful, 








A new rose entered in her small hot- 
house—the Sunset,a pink rose, fromthe Jearl. . .. 
Subject taken for club study this week, “ Bulbs,” 
special reference to the hyacinth. B——k—— 
appointed to read the monthly paper next week. 
Subject, “* Fancy Roses.” 

With this, of course, were various details of 
gardening as reported by the club, and the in- 
dexed portion of the book was reserved for ques- 
tions and answers, For example, under P came 
the following: 

“G R inquires how to arrange a bed 
of pansies which is to be near her carnations and 
picotees. 








“ Answered. Palest yellows and violets, shading 
into deepest purple; variegated the pink and red 
carnations, 

* Query. What is the Mermet Rose ? 

“ Answer. A large, softly tinted pink, finer and 
fuller and newer than the Brabant.” 

These questions having been sent in in advance 
of the meeting, are read aloud to the assembled 
company, and, if possible, answered on the spot; 
if not, answers are sent in during the week, and 
from them whatever is new or interesting added 
to the mere statement of fact. In any sympa- 
thetic community it can be readily understood how 
effective such a club may be in promoting an in- 
terest in gardening, and advancing at the same 
time general information and technical know- 
ledge, while it unquestionably stimulates one’s 
love of nature, and all the “earthly blooms and 
greeneries with which she bids the summer 
come.” 

It is in preparing one’s garden that the best 
and healthiest exercise may be procured. The 
ground before planting has to be so thoroughly 
dug that the use of muscle is inevitable. It is 
wisest, however, to call in an experienced gar- 
dener to look at your proposed beds, and see what 
fertilizers you have; but after that go to work 
yourself, having your tools, and especially a small 
wheelbarrow, ready and in good order, your spade 
dipped into cold water and well dried after each 
digging, and kept hung up and in a dry place be- 
tween whiles. Now, then, remember that your 
digging has three direct purposes—to loosen the 
soil and thereby make it ready for a crop, to bury 
your fertilizer, and to expose the soil properly to 
the action of the weather. You form pits for 
filling in with choice soil, or for sowing seeds, in 
the following fashion: divide the pit you are to 
dig into two parts, make a furrow, and put the 
earth into a heap; now turn over one breadth 
of soil into the furrow, so forming a new furrow, 
which in turn you fill up from soil which is turn- 
ed over from the next breadth. 

This you will continue until you reach the end 
of your first division, when you fill that last fur- 
row in with the earth taken from the first furrow 
of the second division, after which go on regular- 
ly as before, filling in the last furrow with the 
earth thrown up by the very first one, which you 
can convey in your little barrow. Keep your 
furrows straight, even if you have to divide your 
earth into narrower strips to do so. A useful 
plan is to mark out the first furrow with a rod 
and line, and so measure each one, for if the fur- 
rows are crooked they will be narrower. Re- 
member that if you allow irregularities, your hol- 
low places will collect moisture and your raised 
places be speedily dried by sun or wind, so that 
no seeds sown will grow regularly. Always put 
your spade down obliquely. “ Pointing” your 
earth is necessary in the spring-time, when the 
sun only warms the soil to the depth of a few 
inches, and the seeds of annuals are to be sown. 
This consists in merely turning the ground over 
to the extent of two or three inches, and it is 
preferable to digging where you wish to germi- 
nate your seeds quickly. 








Digging too extensive- 
ly at that season would only bury the warm soil 
and bring up to the surface that which still has 
the winter chill about it. When you dig either 
for the purpose of “filling in” with very choice 
soil or for putting down a plant, you need only 
make a hole of sufficient size to receive the plant, 
and use the earth thrown up for filling in around 
the roots, If for the putting in of a choice fer- 














tilized soil, take care that the fertilizer has been 
thoroughly decomposed before using, and never 
put animal manure with quicklime. 

In fact, lime ought only to be used in very 
moist soils, or where the ground has been injured 
by an overuse of manure. Make your ground 
firm before you sow your seeds; take care not 
to bury them too deeply, and at the same time 
give sufficient covering to insure good root. Be 
moderate in watering seeds, but at the same time 
keep them moist. Some seeds require to be 
steeped in oxalic acid before they will vegetate. 
Remember that water is necessary to germinate 
seeds, but when the young plant is coming to 
life, too much watering will only unsettle the weak 
roots. Be careful never to water too closely to 
the stem. In spring an abundance may be used ; 
in the autumn, very little. When the second pair 
of leaves open, more water is required than at 
first, and remember that a plant with large leaves 
requires twice as much as one with pinnate or 
small ones, 

In spring and autumn water in the morning; 
in summer, in the evening; in winter, sparingly, in 
the middle of the day. You need never be afraid 
of watering plants in the sun if you are careful 
not to have the water too cold, and see that only 
the roots receive it. Leaves watered when the 
sun is upon them are apt to blister and spot. If 
you find one of your plants faint for water, loosen 
the ground about it a little before watering it, 
and then, as you would revive 
a little at a time, and often. 
saved some choice geraniums 
that was nearly gone. 


a sick child, give 
In this way we 
and a bonsardia 





Never use clear spring water unless you can 
impregnate it with decayed animal or vegetable 
matter. Pond water is the best, on this account. 
If forced to use spring water, expose it some hours 
in advance to the air. Indeed, it is best to keep 
all water used in your garden in an open vessel 
in the house for some hours before using it. 
Bulbs are often forced by watering with nearly 
hot water; but never pour it directly either on the 
bulb or the leaves, but on the earth near the rim 
of the pot. Occasionally you will find it neces- 
sary to boil your seeds before sowing. Ammo- 
nia and water is an excellent wash for leaves, 
and in this connection we might remark that 
cleanliness works as well with flowers as with 
children. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MISSES’ DRESSES. 


Bape: girls from twelve to sixteen years of 

age have adopted the Spanish or Eton jack- 
et as a part of their spring and summer dresses, 
and this, with an under-waist, a kilt skirt, and sash 
drapery, makes up the popular design for woollen 
suits and for those of surah or foulard. In many 
dresses the jacket hangs loose in front over a vest, 
and the back is closely fitted like a basque ; this is 
very becoming to immature figures, especially if 
there is a pleated or gathered vest shown where 
the jacket fronts fall open. A very simple drop 
trimming, which is sometimes passementerie pend- 
ants set on at intervals,edges the jacket front. 
The closely strung buttons, like those of English 
officers’ mess coats, are in great favor for edging 
these jackets, and indeed for bordering the vest 
fronts and basques of various dresses. Brass 
buttons, steel, bronze, and jet, are used for this 
purpose in small sizes, round and slightly pointed 
in the middle. The écru mohairs with brown 
braid and drop trimmings are made with the 
square jacket front,and those of darker brown 
mohair have an écru vest; blue mohair is made 
up witha gathered vest of red or of écru silk. The 
kilted skirt is laid in small pleats only an inch 
wide, and the apron may be pointed to one side, 
and have a pointed back drapery made by pleat- 
ing to the belt both the top and one side of a 
breadth of double- width woollen goods. The 
sash effects are, however, more girlish, and are 
made by drawing a single breadth of narrow ma- 
terial across the front and hips, and arranging it 
behind in two loops and long ends. Sometimes the 
sash is of wide ribbon, and merely crosses the 
front, dropping in loops and ends on the left side; 
the back drapery is then of the dress material. 
Another fancy is that of having an Eton jacket of 
cloth of light quatity and of dark color, while the 
dress beneath is of lighter color, or in large checks 
or stripes; thus a navy blue serge jacket with 
silvered buttons edging it will be worn over a 
shepherd’s checked wool of blue, white, and black, 
or a brown cloth Eton jacket edged with gilt but- 
tons will be worn with écru mohair or light brown 
and white checked wool. 

Striped woollens are also much used for skirts 
of nurses’ dresses, as they require no pleating or 
flouncing, and are merely gathered slightly to the 
foundation skirt—not at the waist, but just high 
enough for the over-skirt drapery to conceal the 
top of it. The basque and over-skirt are then of 
solid color. 


MISSES’ WASH DRESSES. 


For misses’ wash dresses the selections for 
morning are Scotch ginghams, percales, linen 
lawns, and prints of nice quality in small figures, 
bars, or stripes. As these dresses are to endure 
hard usage and to be frequently washed, it is 
poor economy to buy any but the best qualities 
for them. The yoke waist, belted, and worn with 
a plain round skirt tucked above the hem, is a fa- 
vorite design for such dresses, and one easily laun- 
dried. The yoke may be tucked, or else striped 
with insertion ; the belt may also be of insertion, 
and a sash bow attached at the back is made of 
the material, tucked across the ends, and edged 
with scalloped embroidery. Other print dresses 
of white or éeru grounds striped with blue or 
red, or else with tapestry-like figures printed 
upon them, are made with pleated or shirred 
waists that are belted only on the sides. Girls 
of twelve to fourteen years wear their dresses 

















buttoned behind, while those of fifteen or sixteen 
may fasten theirs in front, though many young 
ladies of seventeen or eighteen have some of 
their prettiest dresses of white veiling or of cash- 
mere fastened behind. For afternoon and even- 
ing dresses misses wear white mull dresses with 
shirring around the neck and above and below 
the belt. With this is a house-maid skirt tucked 
almost to the shirring, or else made plainer with 
perhaps two or three ruffles at the foot edged 
with Valenciennes lace. A sash of striped or of 
watered ribbon completes this dress. Sprigged 
muslins and dotted Swiss muslins are made in 
the same way, but are trimmed with embroider- 
ed ruffle 

The jauntiest jackets of red, blue, or golden 
brown serge are made for young girls to wear on 
cool days. The bright poppy red serge is made 
into a double-breasted jacket that may be either 
loose or tight in front; it is much shorter behind 
than in front, and has no pleats in the back. The 
stitchings in rows are trimming enough for this 
gay jacket, which will be exceedingly pretty with 
all light summer dresses. The blue serge jackets 
are similarly made, and trimmed with wide white 
Hercules braid, while the light brown sacques 
have either gilt or écru mohair braid in many 
narrow rows, 

Pretty white muslin and linen lawn dresses for 
misses are made with a fitted basque that is worn 
with a belt of velvet ribbon that has a bow on 
the side. The skirt has two gathered flounces, 
tucked, and edged with scalloped embroidery. 
White nuns’ veiling remains in favor for nice 
dresses, and is made with a plain cuirass waist 
buttoned or laced behind, fitting as smoothly as a 
jersey, and worn with a skirt laid in pleats, on 
which are many rows of narrow white satin rib- 
bon. A wide sash may complete such a dress 
for a stout girl, but for a slender figure there 
should be an apron over-skirt that is merely a 
Greek apron in front, with sash loops and ends 
behind. Excellent designs for girls’ dresses, 
showing their proper length and suitable dra 
pery, are given in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XVUL 





HATS AND CAPS. 

There are three or four favorite hats and caps 
for misses that are repeated in all colors of 
smooth, rough, or mixed braids. The most popu 
lar round hat has a high narrow crown, with the 
brim turned up closely in the front and sides, 
and narrower still behind. The brim is faced 
with velvet, and there is a bunch of standing 
loops in front made of. wide gauze ribbon or of 
a canvas scarf, or else velvet ribbon is used as if 
tying a bunch of flowers there. The second fa- 
vorite shape is a peaked brim of small size, worn 
very far forward on the head, and trimmed with 
a wreath of daisies or rose-buds or buttercups, 
or else with thickly clustered loops of ribbon 
forming a band around the crown. Another 
trimming for these pointed bonnets is an elon- 
gated rosette made of canvas ribbons or of gauze 
ribbons that have one edge scalloped. The Eng- 
lish turban, of straw, with rosettes or wings in 
front, and the Tam o’ Shanter cap, also of straw, 
with a velvet bow and quills, are suitable for 
young misses. 


FOR YOUNGER GIRLS. 


Girls from eight to twelve years of age now 
wear the Gretchen dresses that were first used 
merely by their little sisters. These are very 
pretty when made of striped muslins or ging- 
hams, with high neck, long sleeves, and a pleat- 
ed white muslin front of about six inches in 
breadth down the middle of the plain waist; 
across these muslin pleats are straps of the dress 
material sewed on one side and buttoned on the 
opposite side. There are also many low Gretchen 
waists worn over a separate guimpe of muslin 
that has lengthwise tucks and insertion as far as 
it is visible above the low neck. This is prettily 
made in the substantial cotton goods called “ cram 
stripes,” with inch-wide stripes of white twill al- 
ternating with stripes of blue or buff or maroon- 
color. The plain waist fastened behind has 
round low neck with a scant frill of embroide 
three inches wide sewed around it to fall careless- 
ly over on the waist; a similar frill is gathered 
around the arm-hole; there is no sleeve. The 
skirt is of three straight breadths of this goods 
(which is nearly a yard wide), and is finished at 
the foot with a hem four inches deep. It is gath- 
ered simply to the waist, and has no belt, but 
merely a sash of the goods, eight inches wide, 
sewed to the under-arm seams and tied behind; 
this sash is cut across the goods, and its length 
is from selvedge to selvedge. 

For “ one-piece” dresses, as they are called, for 
girls from seven to twelve years, the newest design 
cuts off the skirt entirely, and pleats or gathers it 
to the waist at the waist line. There is then a 
sloped jacket-like front closing at the throat and 
sloping open thence below the hips, where it cross- 
es squarely, and forms the under-arm pieces and 
side form of the back. This jacket piece on 
striped gingham and piqué dresses has an embroid- 
ered edging upon it, and there are rows of inser- 
tion down the front of the waist that appears un- 
der the jacket, while the back of the waist has 
three box pleats in it. The front of the waist 
fastens on the left side under the jacket, and there 
is a deep round collar of the insertion and edg- 
ing. Narrow stripes of gingham of pink with 
white, blue and white, or else two shades of red 
or blue, make up prettily in this way. 

Blue flannel and also red flannel dresses are 
made for girls’ country and travelling suits. They 
are similarly shaped to the dresses just described, 
and they are also made with kilt skirts and sail- 
or blouses. An excellent model is that marked 
Fig. 5, on page 301, of last week’s Bazar. 








STOCKINGS. 
Black or navy blue stockings are worn by 


small girls and misses with dresses of any 
color, 
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LONG WRAPS. 


Among the prettiest wraps for girls of seven 
to twelve years of age are those made of the mix- 
ed Cheviots or domestic “ sacking,” as it is called, 
in undefined plaids and stripes of dark colors 
slightly illuminated by red or orange threads. 
These are made as long as the dress skirts, and 
have three wide box pleats in front and back to 
the waist line; they are belted by an alligator- 
skin belt, or else merely a band of wide Her- 
cules braid is tied around the waist with a long- 
looped bow hanging in front. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstasLe, & Co.; James McUrgery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; ArTKEN, Son, & Co.; E. A. 
Morrison; and Best & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. CHar.es Doremus, of this city, has 
written a play, which will be produced next 
season, probably, by Madame Mopseska, 

There is a popular superstition that actress- 
es when they marry lose a kind of prestige. It 
has been pointed out, for instance, that a new 
play in which Miss Rose COGHLAN acted recent- 
ly failed to attract the public when it was known 
that Miss COGHLAN had become Mrs. EpGERLY 

—Roller-skating seems to be at present a pub- 
lic institution. There is in existence a Man- 
agers’ Roller-skating Rink Association, having 
officers and trustees. The purpose of this asso- 
ciation is to “ elevate’’ roller-skating. 

—Hugh Conway, otherwise Frepertck J. 
Faraeus, the well-known English novelist, is ill 
at Monte Carlo. 

—GOETHE has no living m la 
—Mr. 8. 8. Cox will not depart for 
probably, until July. Mr. Cox, by-the- 
his nickname ‘*Sanset’? many years ¢ 
he was the editor of a Columbus paper. 
wrote an extravagant description in his journal 
of a gorgeous sunset, and was called thereafter 
Sunset Cox—a name which fits well into his in- 

itials. 

—It is to be hoped that when M. BarTHoLpr’s 
colossal statue, Liberty enlightening the World, 
reaches here, about the end of May, we shall be 
spared the humiliation of not being ready to re- 
ceive the noble gift. Praiseworthy efforts are 
made in all directions to raise the money needed 
for the completion of the pedestal. The com- 
mittee in charge of its construction have pre- 
pared a miniature statuette, an exact counter- 
part of the original, the figure being of bronze 
and the pedestal of nickel silver, which they are 
delivering to subscribers throughout the United 
States for the small sum of one ar each, and 
which will not only serve as an ornament, bu 


will bear testimony that its possessor 


le descet 








dol 


= 


has con- 


tributed to a great national enterprise. Models, 
of the same metals, twelve inches in Leight, will 
be delivered for five dollars each. All remit- 
tances should be addressed to RicHARD BUTLER, 
Secretary of the American Committee of the 


Statue of Liberty, 33 Mercer Street, New York 

—A daughter of the late Hugu J. Hastings 
was married in this city lately 

—Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOFF was 
Bennington, Vermont. Her death was entirely 
unexpected. Mrs. VANDENHOFF had been sepa- 
rated several years from her husband, who is now 
in Europe. 


buried in 


—The Russian envoy at London is not a pro- 
fessional diplomatist. He is by profession a 
military engineer. He is very young —appar- 


ently under thirty. He talks fluently and with- 
out affectation about the Central Asian ques- 
tion. All his conversation is carried in 
French, and he is by birth a French Jew. 

—Madame Ristori has journeyed as far as 
California. She and Mr. Booru will act togeth- 
er in Macbeth shortly. 

—Mr. Henry Irvine made his re-appearance 
on the London stage, at his own theatre, last 
Monday evening. 

—Mr. Ricuarp WaTson GILDER has been 
passing his winter vacation in New Orleans, 
The Governor of Louisiana is one of his kins- 
men. 

—Mr. Davip Dup.ey FIELD has 
guest of the Halifax bar this week. 

—The recent performances at the University 
Club Theatre, in which the chief actors were 
Mrs. J. B. Porter, Mrs. O. 8. TeaLy, Miss Dav- 
ENPORT, Mr. Hitt, Mr. CowARD, and Mr. Birn, 
brought large amounts of money into the trea- 
suries of the Working- girls Club and the St. 
George’s Club for Boys. 

—Dr. Witu1aM A. HAMMOND is making ar- 
rangements to leave New York for several 
months. 

—Miss Mary ANDERSON’s pretty cottage at 
Long Branch and her yacht Galatea have been 
sold. The yacht is to be used as a pleasure-bout 
on Lake George. 

—There will be a féte champétre at Jerome 
Park this month, after all. Mr. JoHN TRAVERS 
is the principal organizer of it. 

—The fees paid to lawyers in the famous Ma- 
RIE-GARRISON suit amounted to more than half 
a million dollars. 

—Mr. James Gordon Bennetr’s yacht Na- 
mouna is now on her way to the Mediterranean. 

—The flower shops and conservatories are 
now radiant with all varieties of beautiful roses. 

—A gypsy dance will be the most brilliant 
feature of the Kirmess in Baltimore. 

—Bachelor dinners are becoming fashionable. 
These are not dinners for bachelors. They are 
simply given by bachelors. Mr. J. F. Lousat 
had fourteen guests at his splendid banquet in 
Delmonico’s. 

—BLONDIN, the celebrated and original BLon- 
DIN, is in London, where he still performs occa- 
sionally. He has a little house called Niag 
Villa. 

—President CLEVELAND’S last reception at the 
White House was an unusually popular affair 
quite the most popular reception that has been 
given there since General GRANT was President. 
Guests were received by the President and Miss 
CLEVELAND in the Blue Parlor, the presentations 
being made by Colonel Rockwoop. ‘The crowd 
was enormous, und most of the men seemed to 
have left their dress suits at home. There was 
little display of jewelry or handsome toilettes 
among the ladies. On the whole, this *‘ demo 
cratic’ reception offered a rather striking con- 
trast to some of Mr. ARTHUR’S brilliant enter- 
tainments. 
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Empromerep Crain Back. 


Brush-Holder. 

Tue outside of the hold 
er is faced with ruby plush, 
that on the front being dec 
orated with an applied 
spray of Kensington em- 
broidery The _ inside, 
which is lined with velvet 
paper, is partitioned into 
two spaces, one for a hat 
brush and the other for a 
clothes- brush, and the 
backs of the brushes are 
covered with plush to match 
that on the holder. 


Embroidered Chair 
Back. 


Tue ground for this chair 
back is an oblong tidy, 
twenty inches wide by 
twenty-eight long, of cream- 
colored canvas, with a wide 
border of open Hamburg 
work in white cotton, and 
with the centre studded 
with rosettes of the same 
work, The embroidery in 
the material is elaborated 
anl enriched by needle 
work in colored silks and 


Fig. 1.—Reerep Sick Mantix.—Front.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
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Spring Wooiien Costume.—Cct Parrern, No. 
25 CENTs. 


CoirFURE. 


gold cord. The edges are 
button-hole stitched in silk, 
and defined by couched filo- 
selle and gold thread, and 
the surfaces are lined and 
veined. Small blocks in 
red filoselle silk and gold 
are embroidered between 
the worked rosettes on the 
centre. 


Spring Woollen 
Costume. 

Tus dress is of coffee- 
colored étamine combined 
with the same material 
striped in dark blue. The 
skirt is trimmed with pan- 
els of the striped goods, 
with fan-pleating of plain 
material between them; a 
plain pleating extends 
around the foot. The polo- 
naise is of the plain ma- 
terial, with a pointed satin 
vest, and striped revers. 
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EMBROIDERED TABLE SCARF. 





Fig. 2.—Rerrep Sirk Mantie.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
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The front drapery, 
which is taken up high 
on the right side and 
hangs lower on the left, 
has a striped border; 
the back is arranged in 
a drooping puff. The 
striped panels and bor- 
ders are crossed with 
bars of  broeaded 
galloon. 


Embroidered Table 
Scarf. 

Tus is a long scarf 
of cream-colored cheese- 
cloth, with a deep geo- 
metrical border worked 
in satin stitch with pop- 
py red silk across the 
ends. The edge is 
button-hole stitched in 
notches as deep as the 
hem; the material be- 
tween the points is 
slashed and turned in, 
and small picots in but- 
ton-hole stitch of olive 
silk are worked around 
the outer edge. Tas- 
sels of red and olive 
silk are attached to the 
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Figurep VELVET AND Ottoman SILK MANTLE. 











MAY 16, 1885. 





points. The sides are hemmed, with wide blanket 
stitches in red silk worked around the hem. 


Straw Bonnet.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue very high crown of this bonnet is of Havana 
brown straw, while the contrasting brim is of cream- 
colored straw faced on the reverse side with straw 
like that of the crown, The garniture is a large 
spray of full-blown pale pink roses, fastened 
against the crown and partly falling over the edge 
of the brim. The strings of uncut velvet ribbon 
are attached at the back under a long flat bow of 
the same ribbon. 





Fig. 4.—Bonner ror Girt rrom 1 to 2 YEARS OLD. 


Children’s Bonnets.—Figs. 1-5. 

Tue bonnet shown in Figs. 1 and 5 has a flaring 
brim of white silk shirred on wires, which is 
covered outside by two lace frills, The edge of 
the inner frill is covered by that of the puffed 
crown, which is made of flowered China silk. A 
bow of repped ribbon at the top of the crown and 
one inside the brim form the trimming. 

In the cap Fig. 2 the crown is of cream-colored 
embroidered batiste, and the brim of plain cream 
batiste shirred on wire. A full ruche of lace-edged 
tulle and white ribbon loops is set against the front 
of the brim. <A wider ribbon is twisted about the 
crown, and a rosette of the same is at the front. 
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frisé-figured réséda wool, while the lambrequin 


drapery that completes it at the top is of plain 


wool of the ground tint; the drapery terminates 
in a loop and two ends on the back. The cut- 
away jacket has a figuredvest, and is trimmed 
with metallic braid and buttons, 


Coiffure. 
See illustration on page 316. 

A tone full suit of hair is required for this new 
style of hair-dressing. The back hair is combed 
up and tied as high as possible, and when the 
front hair, after it has been slightly waved, is 





Fig. 5.—Bonner ror Gini rrom 2 10 4 YEARS 
oLp.—Back.—|Sce Fig. 1.] 


brought back and added to it, the«whole is plaited 
into one thick braid of three strands, which is 
looped in the manner shown by the illustration, 
and fastened with tortoise-shell ball hair-pins. 


Repped Silk Mantle.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 316. 


Tue mantle is of black repped silk, with a 
bright lining of brocaded red satin. It is trimmed 
with velvet revers, and frill 
Escurial lace with 


s and jabots of wide 


drops heading them, A 
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Fig. 1.—Srraw Bonnet.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


The peaked bonnet Fig. 3 has a 
puffed crown of white veiling, and 
a brim of the same veiling shirred 
and drawn on wires. The bows 
and strings are of white satin rib- 
bon. 

The bonnet Fig. 4 has a shirred 
brim of cream India mull, covered 
inside by a full ruche of lace and 
ribbon loops, and outside by two 
lace frills, The crown is of em- 
broidered mull puffed on a net 
frame. Two ‘arge rosettes of lace 
and ribbon loops trim the top. 


Spring and Summer 
Toilettes. 

FiG. 1, a dress of light beige-col- 
ored cashmere, is trimmed with 
llama lace of the same color. The 
skirt flounce is tucked perpendicu- 
larly to a short distance from the 
bottom, and below the tucks hangs 
in a straight ruffle that is edged 
with lace. An irregular apron 
edged with lace is draped on the 
front, and the back falls in broad 
straight folds. The basque has a 
jabot and cuffs of lace, and is fast- 
ened by small pearl clasps. 

In Fig. 2 the plain skirt is of 


SPRING AND SUMMER TOILETTES. 
Fig. 1.—Casumere Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Ptain anp Ficurep Woot Dress. 


Fig 





CHILDREN’S BONNETS. 


Fig. 1—Bonnet ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 Years orp.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 


Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Cap. 


Fig. 3.—Bonnet ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 Years OLD. 





2.—Srraw Bonnet.- 


Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


deep fringe of chenille and jet 
edges the square tabs of the fronts, 
upon which are applied jet orna- 
ments. 


Figured Velvet and Ottoman 
Silk Mantle. 
See illustration on page 316. 

In this short mantle the middle 
forms of the front and back are of 
ottoman silk, while the 
forms, which are turned under and 
terminate in pointed tabs, are of 
figured velvet. The lining is of 
bright-colored silk, and the trim- 
ming comprises jabots and frills of 
Spanish lace, and jet borders and 
tasseis 


sleeve 


RUA, 


sis singular pageant is annual- 
ly to be seen at Vicenza on 
Corpus Christi day. Fancy an enor- 
mous car over sixty feet in height, 
drawn by about one hundred men, 
who manage the cumbrous affair 
with wonderful skill and dexterigg. 
“Tt is formed of temples and pyra- 
mids, surrounded by a combination 
of wheels, which are crowded with 
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men, women, and children, all keeping their 
equilibrium as they revolve”; “A constellation 
of roundabouts” this mysterious exercise is some- 
times called. Tradition hath it that this strange 
“ merry-go-round” amusement commemorates the 
achievements of two valiant knights. 





THE PRICE OF SUSY MANCH’S 
RHINE-STONES. 
$y HELEN JACKSON. 





a“ Geeer what are you thinking about ?” asked 
kK her intimate friend Nell Avery, as they were 
walking down Broadway together. “You look 
as if you were a thousand miles away, and you 
haven't spoken a word for three blocks.” 

“Well, I am not a thousand miles away; I’m 
only five hours away, on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. I’m in Washington; that is, part of me is 
there, and part of me is in a Broadway shop only 
a few blocks ahead of us,” laughed Susy. 

“And that doesn’t Jeave much of you to be 
talking with me, does it?” retorted Nell. “ But 
do tell me what it is. Are you really going to 
Washington ? How splendid !” 

“ Yes, I'm going next week ; that is, I suppose 
Iam. It’s pretty nearly settled. Uncle George 
is coming down from Poughkeepsie with Cousin 
Mary the first of the week. He is going to take 
her on to Washington for a lark, he says, just 
for ten days or a fortnight. Congress is in full 
blast, and the receptions and all that sort of 
thing, and he says he'll give her enough of it, 
so she’ll never want to go again. And he wrote 
and asked mamma to let me go with them. He 
said it shouldn’t cost her a cent if she’d let me 
go. He wanted me as company for Mary. She 
won’t be much company for me, between you 
and me; she’s so old, you know; I do believe 
she’s thirty, or so near it she might just as well 
be; and I never did like her. But I'd have to 
hate anybody pretty bad not to be willing to en- 
dure her company for two weeks for the sake of 
going to Washington. It’s the one thing I’ve 
always been crazy to do, and I don't believe I'll 
: ' Nell, should you 
be ashamed to wear Rhine-stones ?” 

“What!” exclaimed Nell. ‘“ What are they? 
I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Not know what Rhine-stones are!” cried 
Susy. “Well, I do declare, Nell Avery, you are 
the queerest girl in New York. Perhaps you 
think all these fine diamonds you see everybody 
wearing are real. They’re more than half of 
them nothing but Rhine-stones. A little way off, 
nobody can tell them from real diamonds ; in fact, 
I don’t suppose, even close to, anybody but an 
expert can tell them. Didn’t you ever notice 
Mrs. Peckham’s solitaires ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Nell; “nobody who knows 
Mrs. Peckham can help noticing her solitaires, I 
believe she never goes out without them, not even 
to market!” 

* No such thing, Nell,” retorted Susy. ‘“ That’s 
just like you. Well, they’re nothing but Rhine- 
They never cost a cent more than ten 
dollars, or, at the outside, twelve. There’s a pair 
just like them—you couldn't tell them apart—in 
this shop I was speaking of. If I go to Wash- 
ington I have a great notion to buy them.” 

‘You!” cried Nell. “Why, Susy March! 
What in the world do you want of imitation dia- 
monds, or real ones either, for that matter? I 
never thought you cared about jewelry,” 

“ Well, I do!” said Susy, emphatically; “and 
I'd like to see the woman that didn’t, if she had 
the chance; but of course I’ve never had any to 
speak of, because we've never been rich; and I 
hate cheap-looking jewelry. I never took a fan- 
cy to anything yet that didn’t cost at least a hun- 
dred dollars ; and the few handsome presents I’ve 
had ir: my life have always been what are called 
‘sensible presents.’ I hate sensible presents, 
and I told Uncle George so once. He always 
gives me money, you know. When mamma 
was showing him that nice ulster and seal-skin 
muff Aunt Helen sent me four winters ago, 
she said, ‘It is so thoughtful of Helen; she al- 
ways sends such sensible presents,’ and I just 
spoke right out. I'm not a bit afraid of Uncle 
He’s a perfect darling, and said I, 
‘Well, I wish somebody would give me some 
silly presents. I’m sick and tired of sensible 
There are lots of things I’d rather 
have than flannel and fur.’ And Uncle George 
he laughed as if he would die, and he said to 
mamma, ‘ Don’t look so sober, sister; young peo- 
ple will be young people,’ and ever since then he 
always gives me money for his Christmas present. 
The first time he sent it he sent a little note, and 
in it he said, ‘Get what you want to with this, 
pussy, only don’t buy fo silly a present’; and 
when I showed him what I had bought he said 
he didn’t think it was silly at all—it was very 
sensible. But mamma didn’t think it was sen- 
She said it wouldn’t wear, and it didn’t. 
But I had one winter’s good wear out of it, any- 
way.” 

“ What was it, Susy?” asked Nell. 

“The blue velvet suit I wore three winters ago 
—<don’t you remember it ?—with the feather trim- 
ming.” 

“Oh yes,” said Nell; “it was lovely.” 

“Of course it was, for Victorine made it. I 
made up my mind to sacrifice something on the vel- 
vet for the sake of having her make it. Of course 
1 had to get linen-back velvet, and it didn’t last 
very well. I got it wet one day, and it never 
looked like much afterward, I could only wear 
it evenings the next winter. I don’t suppose it 
was economical to get it; but I didn’t care; I 
wanted it.” 

“No; there wasn’t much economy in it, that’s 
certain. I got this cloth suit that same winter, 
and it’s good yet,” said Nell. 

“ You don’t mean to tell me,” cried Susy, “ that 
this is the third winter you've worn that suit? 
Why, that over-skirt’s the newest style this year.” 
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“Yes, I believe so,” said Nell. “I had enough 
of the new put away to make a new front. I al- 
ways do that with a cloth suit.” 

“What an old head you’ve got on your shoul- 
ders, Nell! Where did you ever pick it all up?” 
said Susy. 

“ Necessity,” laughed Nell. “I can’t have ev- 
erything, so I choose very carefully what I will 
buy, and what I'll go without.” 

“Here’s the shop,” eried Susy. “ Now T’ll just 
show you a tray full of things to make your 
mouth water.” 

It was a smart and dapper clerk who came for- 
ward to meet them, and bowing to Susy, said, in 
a tone so familiar that Nell started with surprise 
and resentment : 

“ Good-morning, miss. I suppose you’ve come 
in to buy those stones you were looking at yes- 
terday.” 

Susy colored. “No; I have come in to have 
my friend look at them,” she said. “I have not 
decided yet whether to buy them or not.” And 
as he turned to bring the tray, she whispered to 
Nell: “I can’t imagine why he speaks so to me, 
I never was in the shop in my life till yesterday.” 

“He is exceedingly impertinent,” said Nell; 
“but I suppose that comes of—” 

She did not finish her sentence, for at that mo- 
ment the clerk returned with the tray of Rhine- 
stone jewelry, and set it on the counter, 

It was indeed a very glittering show—ear-rings, 
brooches of all sorts, rings, and bracelets. As 
he set the tray down he said, looking at Nell, 
but in a much more respectful tone than he had 
spoken to Susy: 

“I’m certain, miss, you'll advise your friend to 
make sure of these solitaires, It’s the last pair 
left, and there’s never been such a fine lot of 
Rhine-stones seen in this city. It isn’t one per- 
son in ten thousand could tell them from dia- 
monds ;” and he held one of the solitaires up so 
as to catch the light. “Let me show them to 
you by the gas-light at the desk,” he said. 

“No; never mind,” said Susy. “I know how 
they look. I’ve often seen them worn in the 
evening.” 

“Indeed you have, miss; much oftener than 
you've any idea. If I were to tell you the names 
of some ladies I know in this city, who are sup- 
posed to wear diamonds, but who haven’t got 
anything except Rhine-stones, you would be as- 
tonished.” 

An expression of disgust spread over Nell’s 
countenance, and, without speaking, she turned 
half away from the counter, and fixed her eyes 
on Susy’s face. 

“Just look at that, Nell,” exclaimed Susy, 
holding up one of the solitaires. “ Do you think 
any human being could ever discern that that 
was not a real diamond ?” 

“] don’t know enough about real diamonds to 
be a judge, Susy,” answered Nell. “I should 
think, however, that they were an excellent imi- 
tation.” 

“T hate that word ‘imitation,’” said Susy, petu- 
lantly. ‘“Idon't call these imitation stones. They 
are just as real stones as diamonds, only they 
happen to look like diamonds ; that’s all. It isn’t 
like imitation laces, which are made on purpose 
to imitate the real.” 

“No, miss; quite a different thing, 
the clerk, pertly. 
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“That is exactly the way it is, 
as you state it, The Rhine-stones were not made 
to imitate diamonds. There’s nothing imitation 
about them ;” and he held the solitaires up tempt- 
ingly in the light. 

“Shall we go now, Susy ?” said Nell, in a cold 
tone. “Have we looked at them long enough ?” 

She was afraid she should say something uncivil 
if she remained much longer at the counter, and 
yet she knew the young man had no intention of 
being impertinent. 

“Then you will not take them this afternoon, 
miss 2?” he said, as Susy turned away. “It’s the 
last pair we have left. They will probably be 
gone to-morrow. We have sold twenty pairs this 
week.” 

Susy halted on the threshold, irresolute. “I’ve 
almost a mind to let him put them by for me,” 
she said. “I haven’t got the money here.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, Susy!” exclaimed Nell, lay- 
ing her hand on her arm, and almost pulling her 
through the door. “Come along. Sleep on it one 
more night; and she drew Susy away. 

As soon as they were fairly out of the shop, 
she exclaimed: ‘ Now, Susy, you asked my ad- 
vice, and I’m just going to give it to you. Since 
I have seen those things I am quite clear in my 
own mind that I should be ashamed to wear thei, 
and I do hope you won’t buy them.” 

* Why would you be ashamed, Nell ?” said Susy. 
“ Aren’t they beautiful stones ?” 

“ Yes, if you like a white sparkling stone,” re- 
plied Nell; “but I never did. I have always 
thought diamonds the most unbecoming stones a 
woman could wear, but that’s neither here nor 
there. I should be ashamed to wear these Rhine- 
stones unless they were labelled Rhine-stones, so 
that everybody would know that I didn’t try to 
pass them off as diamonds.” 

“ Why, then there wouldn't be any use in wear- 
ing them,” cried Susy. 

“ Exactly,” laughed Nell, “and that’s just what 
I object to about the whole thing. Come, now, 
Susy, don’t buy them, that’s a dear. I know 
you'll be sorry.” 

“T don’t care so much about having them 
here,” said Susy. “In fact, I don’t know that I 
would want to wear them here, anyhow, for ev- 
erybody would know, I suppose, that I should 
not be likely to have a pair of real diamond soli- 
taires like that, fhough to be sure they might 
think that Uncle George gave them to me; and 
indeed he will, if I buy them, for it will be with 
his Christmas present I shall buy them. But in 
Washington it would be different: nobody would 
know there.” 

“ Thave an idea it makes less difference what you 
wear in Washington than almost anywhere else in 





aunt Emma used to say. She was there three 
winters, when Uncle Edward was in Congress.” 

“ Pshaw, Nell,” said Susy. “ You just read the 
accounts in the papers of the dresses worn theie; 
they are splendid : all the foreign ministers’ wives 
and the Secretaries’, they have to dress, you know. 
It’s the nearest to a court we’ve got, you know.” 

Nell laughed out. She was very fond of her 
friend Susy, and she did not wish to hurt her 
feelings, but she could not refrain now from a 
little satire at her expense. 

“ But, my dear, you are not a foreign minister’s 
wife, nor a cabinet lady, you know. I don’t sup- 
pose it would be printed in any of the news- 
papers what you wore to the receptions—not 
even if you should wear a pair of thousand-dol- 
lar real diamond solitaires; do you?” 

Susy was good-natured, and she could not help 
laughing at this, but as they parted she said, ‘I 
believe [ll get those solitaires after all, Nell.” 

“That’s all the use it is in this world to give 
advice,” Nell Jaughed back, and so they parted; 
and the very next day Susy March went down to 
the cheap jewelry shop and bought the solitaires. 
For a week afterward she was so busy in her 
preparations for her journey that she did not see 
one of her friends, and she started for Washing- 
ton without bidding Nell good-by. 

When Nell heard that Susy had gone, she 
thought to herself: “I do wonder if she bought 
those solitaires? She'll never own it to me in 
the world if she did, after what I said. I do 
hope she wasn’t such a fool!” 

But Susy was not by any manner of means a 
fool. She was simply a thoughtless, gay*hearted 
young girl, with a great love of decoration in 
all things, houses, dress, ornaments; everything 
in nature and life which was beautiful appealed 
to Susy’s excitable imagination ; and she had not 
yet learned to adjust the balances of things in her 
mind; had not learned how to measure truly what 
painters call “values.” She was only nineteen, 
and as sweet-tempered, bright, busy a girl as was 
to be found in all New York, and so pretty it 
was not in the least strange she liked pretty 
gowns, or that Uncle George had so warmly in- 
dorsed the blue velvet suit. He liked to see her 
in it himself; and he was not at all displeased, 
but, on the contrary, very proud of his pretty 
niece when, the second night after they reached 
Washington, she came tripping into the parlor 
dressed to go to one of the Secretaries’ receptions. 

She looked, as the saying is, “as pretty as a 
picture,” and he told her so. 

“All your doing, Uncle George,” she said, 
reaching up to kiss him; “every bit your do- 
ing. I got this lovely gown and one other with 
the money you sent me Christmas.” 

“Not these too?” said Uncle George, gravely, 
noting the solitaires, and bending forward to look 
at them. “Oh,I see!” he said; “ Rhine-stones.” 

Susy was ready to ery. “ Why, how did you 
tell?” she exclaimed. ‘I thought nobody could 
tell them from diamonds.” Susy’s cheeks were 
scarlet with mortification, and she was ready to 
throw the ear-rings away. 

Uncle George laughed. “Don’t worry, little 
girl,’ he said. ‘Not one person in a hundred 
could, and you may be sure nobody will that sees 
them to-night. You know I used to deal in pre- 
cious stones when I was young. I’m not easily 
deceived by imitations.” 

“Rhine-stones aren’t imitations, 
poor Susy. 

Her uncle began to see that there was some 
deep feeling connected with these ear-rings. 

“Why, no, my girl,” he replied; “the stones 
themselves are not—”’ 

“You mean the people that wear them are,” 
interrupted Susy. “Tl take them out this min- 
ute ;” and she flew across the room to the long 
looking-glass to do it. As she caught the full 
reflection of her figure, the pink satin dress, the 
soft white lace, the tiny sparkling stones her 
only ornament, she paused and turned to her 
uncle. “1 won’t wear them if you don’t like it,” 
she said; “but the dress won’t look half so well 
without them; now does it?” and hastily pulling 
them out, she whirled around to be inspected, 
looking anxiously in her uncle’s face. 

“No, no, child; put them back. They are so 
small they’re not glaring at all, and they are be- 
coming.” 

“Lots of people wear them, Uncle George,’ 
said Susy, as she put them back. 

“T know it,” said her uncle; “ but I never did 
like the idea of them, I suppose it’s because 
I've handled so many real gems in my day.” 

“That's just the way Nell seemed to feel about 
them,” thought Susy, as she followed her uncle 
slowly down-stairs to the carriage; and all the 
way to the Secretary’s house she was absent- 
minded, and a little unhappy about her ear- 
rings. 

But the first sight of the crowd of gay people 
in the large reception-rooms put quite another 
phase on her thoughts. Before the first ten min- 
utes were over she had seen dozens of diamond 
solitaires—solitaires that she was sure must be 
real diamonds, not because of the sparkling of 
the stones, but because of the general richness 
of the toilettes with which they were worn, “Of 
course nobody would wear Rhine-stones who had 
such lace as that,” thought Susy, as she stood 
near the wife of the English ambassador, and 
noticed the rare old point lace on her dress. 
Then in a few minutes came along a flashy and 
vulgar woman, red-faced, loud - voiced, fat, and 
pompous. Her gown was showily trimmed with 
imitation lace, and on her neck she wore a glitter- 
ing necklace, and in her ears a pair of solitaires 
four times as large as Susy’s. 

“ Rhine-stones, Susy,” whispered Uncle George, 
as the vulgar woman squeezed past them. Susy 
turned scarlet. “Oh, Uncle George!” she whis- 
pered; “I’m so thankful mine are little ones !” 

“The child is getting a hard lesson to-night,” 
thought Uncle George, compassionately. “She 
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won't be very fond of her Rhine-stones after 
this.” 

Susy was looking to the right and left for a 
face she hoped to see. At last she spied it. It 
was the face of George Lawrence, and he was 
coming toward her as fast as the crowd would 
let him. How much the hope of seeing George 
Lawrence had had to do with Susy’s desire to 
come to Washington, nobody but Susy herself 
knew, or even suspected ; indeed, it was a secret 
which Susy had hardly confided even to herself. 
But as soon as she saw him coming toward her 
she knew. Uncle George knew too, for he hap- 
pened to follow the direction of Susy’s eyes just 
in time to see them meet George Lawrence’s, and 
to note how, at this meeting, the color came and 
went on Susy’s face. 

“Ah!” said kind Uncle George; “I shall be in 
the way here. I'll give these young people a few 
minutes to talk.” And when Mr. Lawrence came 
up he said, ‘If you will take care of my niece in 
this crush for a few minutes, I'll go and speak to 
a few friends I see yonder; I will be back pre- 
sently,” and disappeared in the crowd. 

Neither had George Lawrence quite known how 
much he wanted to see Susy March, how much he 
had missed her since he left New York, till he 
caught sight of her pretty flower-like face beam- 
ing bright at sight of him this night. They had 
been warm friends, and on the verge of becom- 
ing lovers, a year ago, when he very suddenly left 
New York, having obtained a Washington ap- 
pointment of a sort which everybody said no 
young lawyer could afford to refuse. A fellow 
with such talents as his was sure to rise; in fact, 
there was no knowing what he might not attain, 
beginning with such an influential and prominent 
post. All this Susy had heard much talked of at 
the time, and remembering some of the things 
George had said, and, still more, some of those he 
had looked, it would have been strange indeed if 
the artless and affectionate Susy had not dwelt on 
all these matters in vague but womanly dreams. 
George was poor now, she knew, even poorer 
than she; but he would not always be, and— 

Uncle George, watching them from a safe dis- 
tance, and seeing the eager admiring gaze with 
which the young man’s eyes rested on Susy’s face, 
said to himself, “‘ There isn’t a man I know I’d 
rather would marry Susy than George Lawrence. 
He’s a noble fellow, and sure to rise. If they 
marry, I'll give them a home here.” 

Susy never looked prettier in her life than she 
did this night. The pink satin gown was won- 
derfully becoming; her cheeks were pink too; 
her golden hair shone like silk, and her blue eyes 
sparkled as brightly as the Rhine-stone ear-rings. 

The Rhine-stone ear-rings! George's eyes fast- 
ened on them with a morbid discomfort. One 
of Susy’s great charms to him in New York had 
always been that she wore no jewelry. That she 
spent money foolishly on her dress in other ways, 
he did not know. He only saw that she general- 
ly looked prettier than most of her friends, and 
in his inexperience he thought she dressed more 
simply. Never an ornament of jewelry of any 
kind had he seen on her person, and he admired 
the good taste, and loved her for the self-denial, 
that he thought it showed. 

What did these ear-rings mean? How lucky 
it is that thoughts are not written on faces! Here 
were these two young people, to all appearances 
having the gayest of talks; and one of them was 
struggling all the time with an under-current of 
thought like this: “Oh dear! how he keeps star- 
ing at my ear-rings! I wonder if he knows they 
are Rhine-stones ?”’ | J 

And the other was thinking: ‘ Those stones 
can not be real. If they were, they would have 
cost at least five hundred dollars. I never would 
have believed Susy March had an ambition that 
way. I wonder if there’s a girl living who hasn’t 
got it in her?” 

And when the evening came to an end, as the 
happiest evenings will, and these two young peo- 
ple parted, one of them went home to pull the 
wretched Rhine-stone ear-rings out of her ears, 
and fling them angrily down on her table, ex- 
claiming aloud, “I wish I’d never set my eyes on 
them; I know George knew they weren't real.” 
And the other seated himself by his fire. He 
lighted his cigar, and sat smoking and thinking, 
and smoking and thinking, till near davlight. 
The burden of his thoughts also was the Rhine- 
stone ear-rings, and the sum and substance and 
summing up of the thoughts was: “It’s no use. 
A girl that wants that sort of thing never would 
be contented as a poor man’s wife—never. And, 
moreover, there is something radically wrong in a 
woman’s hature when she will wear imitation jew- 
elry.” 

Unlucky Rhine-stone ear-rings! Susy March 
went home from her Washington trip tired and 
out of spirits. She hardly knew why. When 
she saw Nell Avery she said: “Oh, Nell, I did get 
those solitaires, after all, and I never was so sor- 
ry for any ten dollars I spent in my life. I only 
wore them twice ; and it didn’t make a bit of dif- 
ference. Diamonds are as common as dirt in 
Washington—diamonds or Rhine-stones ; I don’t 
pretend to know which is which. But Uncle 
George knew mine the second look he took at 
them.” 

“Did he?” exclaimed Nell. “I should not 
have thought any one could do that.” 

“Well, he used to deal in precious stones 
when he was a young man, he said, so nobody 
could pass off false for real with him. But I’m 
sick of the sight of them; I’d never be seen 
wearing them here, and I wish I had my ten dol- 
lars back.” j 

“You can give them away some time for a 
present, perhaps,” said Nell, sympathizingly. 

“Give them away! A thing I’m ashamed to 
wear myself!” cried Susy. “That would be 
generous! No; they'll just lie in my drawer to 
remind me of what a fool I was, and that’s all 
there is of it.” 

If George Lawrence could have heard Susy say 
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those words, perhaps that would have been “all 
there was of it.” But he did not; and poor 
Susy’s repentance and shame were by no means 
“all there was of it.” 

Two years later, when George Lawrence and 
Nell Avery were engaged to be married—in fact, 
the very evening before they were m: uried—Nell 

said shyly to George, “George, I always used to 
think you were fond of Susy.” 

George was silent fora moment. As Nell lift- 
ed her he: ad from his shoulder, and looked him 
in the eye, wonderingly, he said, very gravely: 
“Nell, Pil tell you something. Tl never have 
any secrets from you, and I know you know that 
I love you now with all my heart and soul and 
strength. But three years ‘ago I did come as 
near being in love with Susy as a man could and 
eseape it.” 

“ Well, what prevented it?” asked Nell. 

“Such a little thing, Nell, that you'll laugh. 
Of course I couldn't have been really in love with 
her, or it wouldn’t have made any difference. I 
saw her at parties in Washington with mock jew- 
elry on, and that cured me. I never could like a 
woman that would do that.” 

*Solitaires !” cried Nell. 

“Te” “ At first I thought they 
were real, and that her uncle had given them to 
her; but I soon saw they were not, and I never 
liked her from that day.” 

“George,” said Nell, solemnly, 
strangest thing. Do you know, I 
implored Susy not to buy those solitaires. I al- 
most made her angry it. Oh, if 
that’s all that kept you from Susy, you ought to be 
in love with her just the same now, for she’s never 
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worn them from that day to this, and she was, 
oh! so sorry she ever bought them, She’s as 


can be, and she wouldn’t wear mock 
jewelry now any quicker than I would,” and tears 
stood in honest Nell Avery’s eves. © L don’t think 
I've any right to you, George,” she continued, “ if 
I only got you that way.” 

“You foolish darling,” cried George, if 
you only got me that way! I was silly to tell 
you anything about it. You're the only woman 
in this world for me, and you know it. You must 
not tell Susy,” he added. 
exclaimed Nell, indignantly, “how 
could you think of such a thing? But I'll never 
feel right till Susy has somebody to love her just 
But that she never can have 
Oh, to think how I coaxed and implored 
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her not to buy those solitaires ! 

And that was the price of Susy March’s Rhine- 
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REPOUSSE-WORK, OR THE ART 
OF HAMMERING METAL. 


F you have never pounded brass, you should 

begin at once. You will be surprised to see 
what artistic work you can produce in a few hours 
with very little practice, and without any practi- 
cal instruction. Contrary to the first impressions 
which one would naturally have of working on 
metal, the art is easy, clean, and not tiresome, and 
has a fascination much in advance of the needle 
and faney work with which ladies usually 
occupy their leisure moments. 

The tools required are few, and are not ex- 
pensive. The beginner will need the tools shown 
in the cut below, consisting of four tracers and 
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Matters. 

Figures 1 to 8 show the impressions made by the end 
of the differeut working tovls when punched on the 
brass. 


1, 
TRACERS. 


five matting punches, These come complete in a 


box containing one screw-driver, one brad-awl, one 





pick-punch, screws and washers, thumb-tacks, 
transfer-paper, and a hammer, | pat- 
terns. They can be bought at almost any art or 
hardware store, for about three dollars per set. 
In addition to the 


soft-wood board, free from holes or knots, such as 


vesides some 


box of tools you will need a 


a cover to a packing: box, or a cake or bread board. 
If you have the board made carpenter, it 
should be about twenty inches square, aud not 
Jess than seven-eighths of an inch in thickness 
so that it can be used several times by having 
the surface planed. 

After you have chosen your pattern select, from 
your stock of brass a thin sheet, being particular 
to have it large enough, Always have your sheet 
of brass cut from one to two inches larger than 
your pattern, to allow for making up. Lay the 
brass on the board, and make holes with the brad- 
awl close to the brass and on all sides, about three 
to four inches apart. Put the screws through the 
washers, and screw them into the holes you have 
made until the washers fasten the brass down to 
the board. Now lay your tracing-paper over the 
brass, and the pattern over that, pinning both 
with the thumb-tacks to the wood outside. Be 
sure your pattern is straight and in the right 
place on the brass before you pin itdown. Using 
a hard lead-pencil, trace the pattern all over, be- 
ing sure every line is marked. Remove the pat- 
tern and tracing-paper, and you will find your de- 
sign transferred on the brass. You are now 
ready for your introduction to repoussé-work. 

Take vour tracer (No. 1 or 2 for straight lines, 
No. 3 or 4 for short curves, and No. 1 for a long 
curve) and hold it straight up and down, and with 
the edge on one of the lines; then take your 
hammer in your other hand and give the tracer 
a slight blow. Slide the tracer along the line of 
your design, and strike lightly again. Go on in 
this way (being particular that the marks you 
make with the tracer join each other, looking like 
one continuous line) until the whole design has 
been traced. Do not strike the tools hard with 
the hammer, as you will be apt to cut through 
the brass should you do so. ‘So far, so good.” 


by your 


’ 
r 








Now take from your matting tools, say, Nos. 5, 6, 
and 7 (5 and 7 are to be used in fine work, and 
6 for lines vy work), and, beginning near the out- 
line of the design which is nearest the edge of the 
brass, use these tools for the background. Al- 
ways pound from the edge toward the centre. 
This will raise the figure of your design better 
and higher than pounding the other way. 

After you have finished the matting go over 
the outline once more with your tracers. This 
will tend to make the background more flat, and 
will bring the figure out in strong relief. You 
have now finished your part of the work, and can 
take the brass from the board. Your plaque, 
vase, candlestick, or whatever it is you have been 
making, is now ready to be polished and made 
into shape. You can do this yourself, or have it 
done by any tinsmith. 

Should the readers wish for further particulars 
on this pleasant art, they can find at the book- 
stores books on more advanced work. 





SUMMER TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on front page. 


ie ‘E graceful designs for summer dresses, 

for which we are inde bted to the courtesy of 
tlie Messrs. Redfern, may be made of canvas, mo- 
hair, foulard, silk, or any of the wash goods now 
in favor, such as percale, lawn, gingham, or sat- 
teen. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty dress, which is suitable 
either for the house or street, may be made of 
veiling, canvas, or other thin goods, and has a 
round full waist shirred around the neck, laid in 
pleats below, and gathered to a belt. The lower 
skirt is pleated over a foundation, and has a short 
apron otf crossed scarfs, with medium long and 
bouffant drapery in the back. The collar, cuffs, 
and belt are of velvet of darker shade than the 
écru, réséda, fawn, pearl gray, or blue of the dress, 

Fig. 2.—This dress is of checked gray cashmere, 
with the bars in bourette tufting; the model 
also suitable for mohair, challi, etc. The skirt is 
in panel-like pleats, that in the front being wider 
than those in the sides, and smaller pleatings 
separate them, The full wrinkled apron is very 
short, and the back drapery reaches to the foot 
of the skirt. A narrow dépassant, or foot-pleat- 
ing, is set on the foundation skirt, and appears 
below the wide pleats, The basque is cut off 
across the top, and a full gathered guimpe of the 
same goods is placed there, and buttoned on one 
Side. 

Fig. 3.—This tasteful dress is of surah or of 
India silk of dull porcelain blue, with darker blue 
velvet for the collar, the pointed Swiss girdle, and 
the revers on the over-skirt. The waist is in 
pleats from belt to shoulders, and the fastening 
is concealed under a pleat. The skirt is box- 
pleated all around, and the pointed apron and 
back drapery are attached to it at the waist. 

Fig. 4.—This youthful gown has a basque and 
plain lower skirt that may be made of Bengaline, 
poplin, Sicilienne, or other similar fabric. The 
vest and over-skirt are of softer goods of light 
quality, such as surah, India silk, or China crape. 
The over-skirt is in fan shape, with fullness gath- 
ered to the belt, and the lower edge is drawn up 
high on the sides. The basque and lower skirt 
may be richly trimmed with passementerie orna- 
ments or with galloon. The material of the lower 
skirt is not sewed in the seams of the foundation 
skirt, but has separate seams, and is attached at 
the top just high enough to be concealed there 
by the over-skirt. It is faced below to fall on 
the dépassant, or foot-pleating. 





PERSIAN DESIGNS. 

N contrast to the present luxurious floor-cov- 

erings, it is curious to read of English twelfth- 
century courtesies : “ The tloors were strewn with 
dried rushes in winter and green fodder in sum- 
for fresh fodder was cut ev- 
ery day, but the daily guest was not worth a rush !” 
lu all the feet that have 
brought the weary guest to a hospitable door 
have to- 
day the German peasant woman sands her floor 
thickly for the expected guest, and the 
Arab spreads his softest rug for the desert trav- 
eller. Perhaps no article of furnishing is 
important and less appreciated than the 
covering. 


mer: the stranger 


times and countries 


received some delicate mark of honor; 
more 


more 
floor- 
Coloring and design should never be 
such as to draw the eye downward, yet, despite 
this fundamental rule, the Western ‘looms pro- 
duce many incongruous combinations and bizarre 
designs eminently fitted to rivet the attention and 
confound every perception of essential harmony 
in the beholder. It is to the East we turn for 
our classics in this department of industrial art, 
and a cursory sketch of some of the Persian 
masterpieces which Holbein, Van Eyek, and Ghir- 
landajo have made famous in their numerous 
works may emphasize the necessity of intelligent 
appreciation in the selection of imported rugs, 
whether genuine or imitations. The southern 
slope of the Caucasus is the place of origin of 
those classic Oriental rugs, that have been prized 
alike and successively in Babylon, Assyria, Greece, 
Rome, Gaul, Venice, and the Netherlands, that 
have received honorable mention from Pliny and 
Marco Polo, and been rendered famous by their 
imitations in fresco, mosaic, stucco, and oils, as 
seen on the walls of the palace at Nineveh, in 
the churches of Palermo and Monreale, on the 
walls of the Alhambra, and in the masterpieces 
of the Dutch school. 

The true home of the Oriental is his tent; his 
nomadic life leads him from the shade of some 
wide-branching cedar at the foot of the olive 
slopes, across long desert stretches, to the grate- 
ful oasis—his flocks, the stars, the desert, the 
palms and olives, are at once the prose and po- 
etry of his life, and he gives artistic expression 








to his quick perceptions of the exquisite sim- 


genre masters use them unreservedly for interiors 


plicity of form and color about him in the toil 
of his hands—the Persian rug becomes at 
the Oriental’s “ Pastoral Symphony.” In conse- 
quence, then, the colors are not manifold, but 
rich—sand yellow, mild olive, Indian red, com- 
bined with different greens; all white is yellow- 
ish-gray,as the wools are “dyed in the fat.” 
Rarely are real violet, red, gray, brown, or pink to 
The fundamental idea in all genuine 
Oriental rugs is squares united by borders or 
stars; the classic design, stars, ever increasing, 
ever spreading. The tent curtains show more 
varied designs, but the same colors predominate. 

The oldest known witnesses of the Asiatic Gobe- 
lins are the walls of the palace at Nineveh, the 
designs upon them being the same as those in 
the tents of the present nomads in Koordistan—a 
difference in time of thirty centuries. Almost 
all the stucco of the Alhambra is a plastic repe- 
tition of the patterns of Persian carpets and hang- 
ings. Again, the Oriental churches and palaces of 
Palermo and Monreale show the same geomet- 
rical lines in mosaic, and the grave of Midas is 
a tent-hanging in stone. 

Greek and Roman regarded these marvellous 
Gobelins and carpets as articles of luxury, and 
later on the Gauls imitated them in their “ back 
and bench” cloths (dorsale, bancale). The Middle 
Ages, from the fifth to the fifteenth centuries, 
drew upon the Orient for articles of luxury; the 
rugs and hangings multiplied in Venice until 
many were used for gondolas and houses. From 
that famous mart they found their way to the 
Netherlands, and in the masterpieces of the 
Dutch school the richest specimens of Oriental 
tapestries are represented. 

In the marvellous creations of Holbein, Van 
Evck, Hans Memling, Vander and others | 
we can study those patriarchal rugs in all their | 
freshness of color and perfection of design. At | 
times the old masters must have availed them- | 
selves of some treasured remnant only, 
out the design from a mere suggestion; at 
ers it is evident that the whole rug has served 
for a copy. Holbein, Van Eyck, and Hans Mem- 
ling give these tapestries the place of honor at 
the feet of the enthroned Madonna, but Terburgh, 
Netscher, Van Mieris, Vander Werff, and other 


last 


be seen. 





Goes, 


working 


oth 


and window decorations. Glockenton, the famous 
master of Basle, even painted one in a miniature. 

So exquisite are the representations in oil of 
these wonders of industrial art that the altar 
rugs in the works of Van Eyek and Holbein in 
the galleries of Dresden and Berlin are poems of 
color and design, As a rule, geometrical lines 
are used for all the tapestries, whether rugs or 
hangings, but oceasionally symbols 
duced at the artist's pleasure. In 
Holbein Madonna Dresden a wrinkle ot 
in the rug at the Virgin's feet calls the attention 
toa marvellous piece of workmanship; in texture | 
soft and thick, a mass of rich but not varied 


are intro- 
the famous 


fold 


colors combined in compact geometrical designs ; 
every stitch and mesh—for the antique Gobe- 
lins and tapestries were a cross between weav- 
ing and embroidery — faithfully and delicately 
reproduced at the expense of limitless patience. 
Yet so well has the master known how to sub- 
ordinate all this subdued glow of color in arran- 
ging the details of his work, that, were it not for 
the curious wrinkle, and the burgomaster’s chiid 
that stands pointing to it, the beholder would 
simply be conscious, with extreme satisfaction, of 
the existing wealth and harmony 
without ever being stimulated to seek the cause. 
It is as if the master, after finishing the inspired 
face of the Madonna, would point a moral with 
that curious wrinkle: all humble things, not eas- 
ily but well done, unconsciously add much even 
to transcendental greatness, 

A rug in Hans Memling’s “ Enthroned Madon- 
na” in the Uffizi Gallery shows a large ground in 
sand yellow, stretching out desert-like, and 
lieved by dark olive green and yellowish-grays. 
Another, in the same gallery, by Vander 
presents the richest combination of Indian red, 
olive greens, black, and white (vellowish-gray). 

From the “ Eastern classics,” as from all oth- 
ers in the various arts and literatures, a few fun- 
damental rules may be established, which, with 
the proper modifications required for the differ- 
ence of time and place, may form the basis of 
intelligent criticism in selecting from a promis- 
cuous assortment of so-called Oriental rugs. The 
texture should be soft, closely woven, and thick ; 
the designs, when possible, in geometrical lines, 
in stars, intersected circles, or squares; when 
these are not to be obtained, the ‘ half-breeds” 
should be avoided—that is, those glaring com- 
binations of Japanese bric-d-brac and Axminster 
houquets—and those rugs selected which have 
at least a pleasing and original (if not strictly 
Oriental) design, subordinate to and in harmony 
with the predominating colors, Again, the car- 
pet should give tone to the room, not vice versa, 
as is unfortunately too often the case; therefore 
the third rule to be strictly observed in the selec- 
tion of these floor-coverings refers primarily to 
the interior—study well the complexion of your 
rooms ; and if a library be finished in dark woods, 
the windows opening to the north, a rug with 
broad free ground in sand yellow, 
scant and spreading, would lighten it effectively 
without intruding itself upon the eye. There is 
a balance of power to be preserved in the rela- 
tion of colors as well as in more weighty matters, 
and for a sunny, bow-windowed dining-room in 
oak a rug so closely covered with geometrical 
lines as to leave only here and there of 
the “ground tone” visible, and with each curi- 
ous, unreadable figure threading its intricate way 
through a maze of dark and light olive, with now 
and then a glow of Indian red (a glimpse of the 
setting sun through some “ orchard of palms’’), 
enriches and beautifies while it subdues an othi- 
erwise monotonously bright interior. 

For an eye grown keen with intelligent obser- 


of coloring, 
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the design 


a trace 





vation it is an easy matter to select a floor-cover- 
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ing that bears the genuine Oriental stamp, but for 
one less favored than that of the connoisseur the 
endeavor to choose wisely from a rich and varied 
assortment is, For a 
one a strict observance of the three rules—qual- 
ity of texture, richness but simplicity of color 

ing, designs if possible 
him to hold his choice 
of beauty and 


at best, confusing. such 


—will enable 
‘thing 


geometrical 
In high esteem as a 


a joy forever 





ANSWERS 170 CORRESPONDENTS 











Gracr.—A pongee dress, a black surah at 75 centaa 
yard, mohair for a trave ling dress, with a white mus- 
lin and some pretty lawns and a gingham, can all be 
bought tor your summer wardrobe out of $100, an 


you must make them by hints gathered from the Bazar. 
M. A. C.—The new repped silks called Ber , 
that are softer than Irish poplin, are preferred to pop- 
lins. Wool dresses of fine quality made by a tailor 
are worn here on the street and to church in prefer- 
ence T surahs and India silks 
chosen for summer dresses for church, 
Supscetser.—lit y's place to offer to shake 






to silks. The supple are 


ix 


a la 








hands instead of a gentleman's. Piqué vests will be 
worn With spring suits, A well-bred person is always 
courteous to servants 

. L. V.—Your own fancy for crazy quilts mnst de- 
termine whether it is worth wi to buy silk for that 
purpore \s their charm is their irregularity, they 
should wot be arranged or framed in stripes. We can 
not tell you what are the chances of cure at the Hot 
Springs, or the cost and means of getting there, and 
advise you to consult with some one on the spot. 

M. M. M.—You can only obtain the articles by order- 
ing the Bazars containing them. We can not under- 
take to recommend suitable resorts for an invalid. 

Lit.—When asked to piay,a young lady should d 
80 at once,if she cau, without waiting to be “dd, 
She will soon learn to control her nervousness, and 
her willingness to contribute to the entertainment of 

them judge | » kind- 


the company will make 
ly than if she only yie 


Nerrin 





Brown. 








hould 
ings with her white wedding dress. 
about to deliver her invitations, if 
many invitations are now seut 
mail. 

Mr.—Get bayadere strij | for a tennis skirt, 
with plain wool for a p usque and for 
the over-skirt. White tennis cloth with red or blue 
Stripes is in favor, Have the apron turned up from 
wlow ln wasl woman f lon, and put a pocket 
there for the ball. 

Raoune.—Get either an cern grena or a pongee, 
and trim with brown watered silk for an ine X pensive 


summer dress 
Constant Reaper. 
Gretchen dress, 


We have not the pattern of the 





Aenes B.—Put a vest, collar, and ffs of dark red 
or of goiden brown velvet or of watered silk on yo 
blue dress to make it becoming to a brunette. Light 


tan-colored undressed kid gloves are 
white with any dress. 
Country Sunsoriver. 


more stylish than 





Your blue foulard should be 








made with a gathered basque, a deep over-skirt, 
aud some ruffles of ecru embroidery. 

Eoonomy.—The wool and corduroy dress will be 
stylish. Young ladies wear black watered silk. Have 
a French lace polonuise over your skirt, and 
you will have a dress in good style The Eton jacket 
suit will be worn on the street in warmer weather 

New Suusoriner.—We have not seen white jackets 
in the new Zouave and Eton shapes, but they will 
probably form part of white wool dresses for summer. 

Cc. § Do not alter your flannel dre Put 
some white or black He iles braid on it—but not gold 
or silver braid. 

D. P. 8.—Black slippers, black stockings, and light 





tan-colored undressed kid gloves should be worn with 
u white evening dress. A red fan 











td either white or 
red roses, or else whatever flower is then in season, 
will complete the toilette 
IN, it is well to b >apr ne color in each 
bedroom. Blue furnishes chambers prettily, then buff, 
pink, aud warm red 
E. B. V.—Read about Commencement dresses in 
New York Fushions Bazar No. 15, Vol. XV 
Limtrep Mrans.—Sixtven yards of silk 
you a short basqte, I draped aprot 
back drapery, with me 1 box-pleating at 
Mrs. L. R. lo not answer Ss (tte 
mail, A dark cravat of a bees ! , 
worn by the bridegroom at a morning weddi 
Severar Sussorivers.— Your question is 
in Manners and Social Usages, which wi * 
from this office on receipt of $1. 
May.—Announcement cards should never be sent 
out until the marriage has taken p 


plac 
SurxmMan.—You will probably find 
large fancy store. We ive a 
column, or answer dress questions by mail. 


net at any 
iresses In Lhis 





do not 





You will fir id an excellent recipe for pot- 
pourri in Bazar No, Vo Vv 
A New Suusonine G bea galloon to 





put up each side and to sim- 














ulate a vest, collar, and ¢ nq ue f you 
yet some beaded grenadine, you can use that fora vest 
and as the side pieces on a mantle that bas black silk 
for the back and fronts, Get a straw bonnet, with 
some blue moire Or canvas ribbon aud a bunch of flow- 
ers for trimming. For a trav ng dress have brown 
bison cloth in t: rstyle 

Mus. R.—Mak summer silk with a pleated skirt, 
apron drapery, and a short basque, with a vest, collar, 


aud cuffs of velvet. 
H. T.—Beaded 





grenadine the sides, and velvet 

for the back and tront, will be suitable tor a wrap, and 
should be trimmed with lace ruffles and jet ornaments. 
E. L. ] Instead of lambre i 84 the top of 





your darned net curtains, g | Madras mus- 
lin, and let a width of it h le of the wi 
dow, inside the room, with la 1ins between. 
Poiiy.—French gathers are made by taking alter 
nate long and short stitches. We lave not the Gret- 


chen pattern. 
IGNORANOK. 


-You should make a call when invited 





to a church wedding. If there a reception at the 
house to which you are invited, yon should send a vis- 
iting-card during the hours of receivir 





A. C,—Your armure grenadine sample is suitable for 
deep mourning and for trimming with crape 

Constant Reaper.—There many renovators of 
lace in large cities. We do not publish addresses, 

Sussoriser.—We have not the pattern. 

Mus. T. W. G.—Your ideas about steamer dresses 
for yourself and daughter are good. For the small 
boy you should have a pleated blouse of blue or gray 
flannel, instead of white dresses, for the journey. Get 
wool or felt turbans for the children to wear on their 


An over-dress of the 
that has lace flounces or flounces will answer. 
The purple silk would be pretty with écru lace. Have 
a lony over-skirt of striped silk draped on your pl ated 
silk skirt. 

Jennix T.—The young lady should wait for the gen- 
tleman to suggest a correspondence 

Maver.—A yveutleman certainly has reason to think 
himself specially favored by the receipt of a young la- 


skirt 


lace over a silk 


silk 





dy’s picture, as, aces r to strict etiquette, this is a 
yilt which she should reserve solely for her betrothed. 

A Suusconisen.—All your questions about the eti- 
quette of weddings are answered at greater length than 
we have space for in this column in Manners and So- 


cial Usagesa, which will 
office on receipt of $1. 

May.—Black stockings with black slippers are worn 
by graduates. The muil dress strated on the first 
page of Bazar No. 15, Vol XVIIL , is A pr stty design 
for a graduate’s dress, and you will find turther hints 
for white in the New York Fas! of the same 
paper. 


be sent you by mail from this 


nous 





Eieut Years’ Sussontser.—Bluish-gray is a stylish 
colur. Your other questious are inadmissible. 
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WORKING-DAYS. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


-WOOING you came with your dulcet voice, 
Your manner so knightly and debonair; 

Who would not proudly have been your choice, 

When you wove her garlands so rich and rare? 
It was well enough in the courting time 

When your tongue spoke only in tuneful praise, 
With love-words set to a silvern rhyme; 

It is other now in the working-days, 





Could ever she dream, that gentle girl, 

When you pledged her the tenderest care for life, 
That your brow would knit and your lip would curl 
When she, poor child, was your wedded wife? 

Would the pretty maid have been swift to yield, 
Caught in the toils of your winning ways, 

Had a rift in the future's veil revealed 
The gloom that should shadow the working-days ? 


*Tis easy to carry the hardest load 
When two who share it in mind are one; 
"Tis pleasant to clamber the roughest road 
With a friend who is cheery from sun to sun, 
But crushes the burden with aching weight 
If only the weaker that burden raise, 
And bleak the path in the frost of fate 
When jars the music of working-days. 


O holiday suitor, so brave and trim, 
So gay of mien and so soft of speech, 
Pray what is your ring but a fetter grim 
To the wife who is learning what tyrants teach? 
Would it cost you much her home to bless 
With the love you promised, the love that stays— 
A strength and a sweetness through all the stress 
And all the strain of life’s working-days ? 





IN A GERMAN PENSION. 
I, 


YENSION life is the general rule for foreigners 
upon the Continent. A strange life it is 

and as interesting as novel. What a mingling 
of odd characters, varied histories! We know 
nothing of this in the New World. There life is 
plainer, simpler, and there is not the possibility 
of thus meeting at table, in hall, under the same 
roof, adventurers, mysterious beings, all those 
people with histories who start up everywhere 
in the crowded Old World. In Germany, the 
land of students, the pe nSIONS are largely for these, 





’ 


with an occasional mingling of transient visitors, 
As one family are artists, musicians, linguists, 
tourists, many nationalities. We have nothing in 
America corresponding to this pension life. With 
a broader country, so many students do not gather 
in one place, and the general traveller seeks a 
place where he may be perfectly independent, for 
that one can never be in a pension. Private or 
independent life is wholly impossible, for the as- 
sociation of the members of the pension is neces- 
sarily close—a family relation. In the first place, 
the rooms are all in connection, for in these im- 
mense buildings each separate dwelling is upon 
one floor, and either to the right or left, so that 
there are no halls or stairs to cut off communica- 
tion. Then the pension is hotel, home, school, 
combined, with peculiar aspects of each. There 
is one common salon, a common table where all 
dine together; we must pass one another many 
times during the day, and altogether it is impos- 
sible to preserve any privacy or freedom of ac- 
tion. Add to this the natural German curiosity, 
determination to find out all vour affairs, and the 
customs which have grown up from ages of this 
feature of society, this pension life. The pension 
madame has a responsibility aside from the do- 
mestic affairs of the establishment; she is to see 
that all have proper advantages for study—espe- 
cially in the language, keep all acquainted with 
concerts, amusements, ete., and give directions as 
to sight-seeing. Atthe same time she often (we 
think foo often) takes to herself superior airs, and 
attempts to play the Schulmeisterin to her grown- 
up pensioners—peculiarly trying to free-born 
Americans, 

In our pension there are eleven of us—all la- 
dies; for it is quite the custom to make this dis- 
tinction, and these homes for ladies alone afford 
a safe and agreeable place for our American girls 
in Europe. We are all students in this pension 
on Kénigin Augusta Strasse, up four flights—all 
save one, an elderly lady from South Africa, who 
is the torment of each day's life. She will speak 
English. Now we are all obliged to learn to un- 
derstand and speak German as soon as possible. 
Our instruction is all in German, and much time 
is lost before we can obtain the full benefit of 
that for which we have come so far, Many ave- 
nues to pleasure and knowledge are opened by a 
familiarity with the language. All lectures, les- 
sons, discussions in public, sermons, theatres, all 
conversations in the house, all guides—all is in 
German; and how much is closed to one not know- 
ing the language! In America our study of 
modern languages is so feeble. True, we have 
little use for aught save English, and here there 
is daily contact with at least three languages— 
German, French, English, and a good sprinkling 
of Italian, Russian, Norwegian, and Polish. How 
the Germans study languages ! and bow they man- 
age to make use of opportunities for practice! 
They aggravate us beyond description. They 
seize every chance to use the foreigner. They 
will always answer us in English—broken, as it 
may be—in spite of our frowns and our indignant 
remonstance, “We have come too far to teach 
you English and give you the advantage!” With 
supreme indifference and persistence they con- 
tinue to use the American for practice. Would 
that we had been as wise in America, where so 
large a German population offers fine opportuni- 
ties for such practice! Germany would have re- 
vealed its treasures much earlier and with far less 
labor. 

So our first labor in Germany is to bend every 
energy to acquiring the language. Grammar and 
dictionary are faithful companions, and we strain 
our eyes to decipher every sign upon the streets, 




















and our ears to catch every scrap of conversation, 
It is the rule of the pension to speak nothing but 
German when the family is assembled, A little 
box for fines (fiir den Armen, always present in 
Europe) is placed on the table, and for every Eng- 
lish expression five pfennige must be dropped in. 
Now the English are very proud of their speech, 
especially when Americans are near. American 
English is below par in Europe. How our blood 
has boiled many a time at the disparagement 
cast upon our English! Actually a German who 
speaks broken English, if learned from an Eng- 
lander, thinks he speaks purer English than an 
American, Our speech is even styled a differ- 
ent language. “ Why,” said a German, in sur- 
prise, “I understand you &s well as an Eng- 
lander.” But it is only one form of their igno- 
rance with regard to America (and it is a preju- 
dice which the English have instilled). It is sim- 
ply incredible what profound ignorance exists 
about us. One lady, generally intelligent, of a 
higher class, upon my remarking that 1 was from 
the United States, asked me if the United States 
were in New York. Indians and Mormons are 
invariably mentioned as our close friends and fel- 
low-citizens, and our madame remarked that I 
would scarcely want to go to see the Indians at 
the museum, as I saw them every day at home. 
Such ignorance seems inexcusable, yet it general- 
ly exists. So our lady from the Cape land, who 
is a born Englander, persists in vexing our spirits 
with a tongue we would gladly forget. What 
seems very remarkable, and yet is invariably the 
case, all the American girls find just such a per- 
son in every pension. In vain the Casse is placed 
near her. In vain she is told that German is the 
common language; that some can not understand 
English at all; that we must learn the prevailing 
speech. An Englander yield? No! We can 
only groan inwardly, 

This is especially trying to the spirit of our lit- 
tle violinist, a young girl from New Jersey, here 
for a three years’ course in violin study. She 
has a hard time, for the German masters are pit- 
iless. They are exorbitant in the amount of work 
required, and inexorable in the perfection expect- 
ed. The practice demanded is terrible. Music 
students in Germany have no easy life, particu- 
larly the Americans, who have been accustomed 
to the courtesy of American professors, and who 
find also that beginning later in youth, as we do, 
it becomes almost impossible to enter the race 
with the Germans, who have been trained in mu- 
sic almost from babyhood. Our violin student 
must give each day to uninterrupted practice. 
From early morning the violin is heard, with its 
squeaks, wails, tremolos, and penetrating chills. 
Murmurs arise, but the pension madame orders 
a few blankets or Roman rugs to be hung about 
the walls to deaden the sound, and the patient 
violinist still draws the bow to and fro hour after 
hour. 

Well, if we pity the violinist standing for four 
or five hours with no rest, with chin, head, arms 
in the most trying position, what can we say of 
our commiseration for the poor piano student! 
From seven to nine hours a day at the instru- 
ment, with never-halting fingers, until, with back 
nearly broken, fingers bruised, and head weary she 
drags herself to a concert in the evening. There 
is no pity in the soul of a German master. His 
eyes are upon Art. She also is severe, unyielding. 
And human weakness, mortal frailty, are not con- 
sidered. Drop rather by the way than degrade 
her by feeble, faltering effort. It is this sever- 
ity of aim that makes the German masters seem 
cruel, Their philosophy admits no encourage- 
ment, no sympathy: it is push, drive, whip. The 
students are slaves. The discouragements that 
fill the soul of an American student, the valley 
they pass through (we speak of the students we 
have met, and that is quite a number), often 
make one feel like calling out to American girls 
to remain in peace at home, Only the very high- 
est genius is worth the struggle. The sacrifice 
of home, friends, comfort, often health, is too 
much to lay on the altar of musical attainment 
or fame. A student coming from America does 
not know what is before her. Praised at home, 
made to believe that she is gifted, she comes 
here, thinks she has only to mention her former 
celebrated (locally) teacher, play a solo, and be 
welcomed. But it is not so. After many attempts 
she may have a hearing before the master, and 
he will probably refuse to take her as a pupil. 
These masters are autocrats, and money can not 
soften them. If received as pupils, it is a thorny 
road, One young girl, quite gifted, known as a 
composer at home (and even in musical Cincin- 
nati), remained with Liszt a few weeks. She had 
come over the ocean to be his pupil, and then, 
although she loved and honored him, she left 
him, and came to Berlin to the leader here, Schar- 
wenka, saying, “ The master asked too much; I 
could not stand it.” Stern as the masters are, 
the pupils are devoted to them, and search the 
city for their favorite flowers, and vie with each 
other in the beauty of their offerings. But aside 
from the instruction and inspiration of these men 
of genius, there are wonderful opportunities for 
the study of classical music. The opera is superb ; 
and then think of orchestra concerts every even- 
ing for the insignificant sum of eighteen cents ! 
Great composers themselves are frequently pre- 
sent. Rubinstein, Brahms, Hartmann, Clara Schu- 
mann, Von Biilow, and the violinist Joachim are 
often heard. One fact is evident, that for music 
there is no use of an American coming here who 
has no talent or no thorough training, for al- 
though Americans are naturally brighter in mu- 
sic, this can never take the place of the technique 
acquired only by years of severe discipline. 

Our painters in the pension have not found the 
way strewn with roses. Our two art students are 
Norwegians, with the rose-leaf complexion, golden 
hair, delicate blonde beauty, soft ways, and gen- 
tle voices of the dwellers of the rough coasts of 
Norway. They study with Gussow, the celebrated 
painter here. Quite a number of girls go to him, 





work on models which he gives them, and receive 
occasional directions from the artist. The in- 
struction is meagre, and the fee is sixty marks 
(fifteen dollars) a month, vet they say those few 
minutes when he condescends to notice a girl 
are worth much in the words and inspiration. 
The students stand at the easels, palette in hand, 
for hours (no resting nor sitting), and then drag 
their weary limbs up the many, many stairs to 
the pension home, and throw themselves on the 
bed nearly dead with weariness. The pianos, 
violins, singing, are hard on their strained nerves ; 
but where is the remedy? Indeed, the people of 
Berlin tried to secure a law which would limit 
the hours of practicing, but with the desire to 
keep it an art and musical centre the move would 
be disastrous, At any rate, we have peace at 
night. While the Americans in private families 
think it abominable that the great city is kept as 
a seminary, doors (great hall doors) locked, hall 
lights out, pianos closed at ten every night, still we 
in the pensions are glad of the rule. Some of our 
girls, not so far advanced, go to the art school in 
the Victoria Lyceum; but they say that for their 
work—sketching and nature studies—it is not 
nearly as good as the Cooper Union in New York, 
or the Philadelphia and Cincinnati art schools. 
They do not receive so much individual attention, 
nor is there so much original work. We can not 
judge of this, but we do not doubt that in bright 
pencil sketches we do seem to be in advance, for 
we have seen no such books as our Harper or 
Century, and no such gems as our holiday illus- 
trated books, For painting, of course, the oppor- 
tunities here are wonderful, for here are all the 
masterpieces, and the study by school, masters, or 
works can be carried on to perfection. We can 
not but wish that a gallery of good copies exist- 
ed in America, where our talented artists could 
study. It is this study, this familiarity with ar- 
tistic genius, that we lack. Truly, copies would 
fail to breathe the soul of the original, still they 
would educate and create a love and knowledge 
of art, which is now feeble and limited among our 
people. We were many times hurt at the con- 
temptuous way in which the Europeans speak of 
the American ignorance of art. One episode we 
shall never forget. Jn a large German company 
this story was told as an illustration of our art 
ideas: A wealthy gentleman of New York had 
built a fine house, fitted it out in elegance, and 
then sent for an artist,and told him to furnish 
the rooms with pictures that would harmonize in 
color with the carpets and appointments. Burn- 
ing with indignation, we related the story to one 
of our American artist friends. Instead of find- 
ing equal indignation, she spoke from her own 
experience of an almost similar case: her uncle, 
a wealthy Philadelphia gentleman, who, when the 
new house was finished, measured the sizes of va- 
rious spaces where pictures were needed, then 
bought handsome frames of the correct size, and 
filled them with chromos, 

There are also several German girls with us 
from the neighboring villages attending school in 
Berlin. There is nothing of the romping, frolic- 
some American girl in them. They are models 
of propriety ; make their little courtesies (a sort 
of quick bob up and down, appropriately called a 
“ Knicks”) at the proper times, never lean back 
in their chairs, are dreadfully afraid of boys, and 
very curious concerning this altogether unknown 
being. It is amazing all they have read. One 
is only sixteen, yet she has read the Iliad, Odys- 
sey, Aneid, Greek tragedies—in German, of 
course, as girls seldom study Greek or Latin. 
French and English are familiar to them, and 
their knowledge of modern languages and the 
literature of each is exasperatingly marvellous. 
However, we have one compensation. We should 
be wholly ashamed of their smattering of arith- 
metic, science, and geography. Of America all 
they know is New York, America means New 
York. Sometimes we can scarcely keep our pa- 
tience. We of the United States are credited 
with all the evils done on the Western continent, 
and are called to account for murders in Chili, 
and reproached with the bankruptcy in Buenos 
Ayres. .Mormons, Indians, octoroons, negroes, 
bears, and wolves seem to make up our popula- 
tion (with a plentiful sprinkling of gold). It 
would be fun to know just exactly the chimera 
in the brain of a German which represents Amer- 
ica to him. Some of us carry little maps of the 
United States in our pockets, and constitute our- 
selves peregrinatory teachers; we sow the seed 
as we go. 

We have a student (American) of Wissenschaft, 
too, who groans over her Latin lessons. Think 
of three of Horace’s Odes to be committed in 
perfect rhythm and four to be prepared for trans- 
lation in one day! think of three pages of Taci- 
tus’s Annals! Then the professor gives a long 
German sentence, and demands it, at once, in 
Latin. The four German girls respond prompt- 
ly, but the American, who is still struggling with 
the German meaning, shakes her head. The pro- 
fessor looks over his gold glasses, and in most 
withering tones cries, “ Jst es méglich?” It is 
well that he does not know that his American 
pupil attempted to teach Latin in America, or he 
would make a low estimate of our institutions. 
Still he is proud of this student, and displays her 
as a wonder to his friends—few ladies in Ger- 
many have read so much Latin. Latin—for men 
—is almost a living language here. It is taught 
from early childhood so many years, and so thor- 
oughly. Here it is not the bugbear that it so 
often is with us, and when the course is finished 
there is not a confused jumble of rules, a smat- 
tering of literature, and an utter impossibility to 
read at sight and form elegant sentences; but 
Latin is really a valuable intellectual acquisition. 
It is taught from the age of eight vears until the 
gymnasium years close, and then farther in the 
university. A Latin word supplies a hesitancy 
many a time: our doctor on the vessel used one 
whenever his English halted. The girls, however, 
rarely learn it. One lady student at the Lyceum 








is afraid to tell her relatives that she studies 
Latin, and they are under the impression that 
she attends the Lyceum for the Italian. Of course 
the education of women is as different from ours 
as are their ideas of women. How grateful we 
are to be of America! 





BLENHEIM PALACE. 


See illustration on double page. 


VERY visitor to Oxford, after he has “ done” 
_4 the colleges and the university buildings, 
runs over to Woodstock to see the palace of Blen- 
heim, the gift of the sovereign and the nation to 
the great Duke of Marlborough. A drive of eight 
miles will transport him from the towers of Mag- 
dalen and the chapel of Merton to the heavy yet 
picturesque pile erected by Sir John Vanbrugh. 
The park in which the house stands is about 
twelve miles in cireumference, and is divided into 
the Great and Little parks, In the latter, which 
is in the immediate circuit of the castle, are two 
hundred acres of garden and pleasure grounds, 
well laid out, and adorned with numerous orna- 
mental buildings, An obelisk with inscriptions 
recording the Duke’s battles is visible for many 
miles. In a secluded dell is the last work of 
Bemis’s, a copy of the fountain in the Piazza Na- 
vona at Rome, and in one portion of the park 
the trees are planted to represent the order in 
which the English and allied troops were placed 
at the battle which gained for the commander this 
princely estate, A road under a triumphal arch on 
the road from Woodstock leads into the grounds, 
and after judicious windings brings the visitor to 
the castle. The site is a fine one. In front flows 
the tranquil river, spanned at its broadest part 
by a bridge which forms a fit approach to the 
palace. This stream, with its banks at one spot 
clothed with verdure, at another with noble trees, 
or hidden with under-wood, now rippling over 
pebbles, now widening into a lake, is one of the 
greatest beauties of the park. The finest view 
of the whole is from the entrance gate, where the 
sheet of water, the bridge, the trees, and the house 
combine to produce a very striking picture, On 
the banks of the lake is a modern stone basin 
with a spring of very pure water, which is called 
Rosamond’s Well, but has no traces of antiquity 
remaining. The palace itself is in its style high- 
ly effective and imposing. The grand and mass- 
ive design is judiciously broken up into parts which 
combine harmoniously into one picturesque whole. 
Some critics call Vanbrugh cumbrous, and we all 

have heard the epitaph proposed for him: 

“Lie heavy on him, Earth; for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


Yet if we impartially regard the way in which the 
maligned architect has carried out his monu- 
mental plan, we must agree with Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds: “No architect understood the picturesque 
in building as well as Vanbrugh.” The entire 
west front is occupied by the noble apartment, 
188 feet in length, which once contained the un- 
rivalled collection of books—incunabu/la and early 
specimens of printed volumes—made by the Earl 
of Sunderland, and lately dispersed under the aue- 
tioneer’s hammer. The gallery of pictures had a 
world-wide reputation, but the works were of very 
unequal merit and doubtful genuineness. They 
too have been scattered, and the best have been 
secured by the galleries at London and Berlin. 
Of Fair Rosamond’s legendary bower even the 
ruins have perished; nor does anything remain 
of the palace in which the Black Prince was born 
and the Princess Elizabeth was kept a prisoner, 
but its site is marked by two sycamore-trees, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
“AMONG THE UNTRODDEN Ways.” 


7 ES, it soon became clear that Meenie Doug- 
las, in view of this forth-coming departure, 
had resolved to forego something of the too ob- 
vious reserve she had recently imposed on herself 
—if, indeed, that maidenly shrinking and shyness 
had not been rather a matter of instinct than of 
will. When Ronald came home on the following 
evening, she was seated with Maggie in the old 
familiar way at a table plentifully littered with 
books, patterns, and knitting; and when she 
shook hands with him, her timidly uplifted eyes 
had much of the old friendliness in them, and her 
smile of welcome was pleasant to see. It was he 
who was shy and backward and very respectful. 
For if her mother had enjoined her to be a little 
more distant in manner toward this one or the 
other of those around her—well, that was quite 
intelligible ; that was quite right; and he could 
not complain ; but, on the other hand, if the girl 
herself, in this very small domestic circle, seemed 
rather anxious to put aside those barriers which 
were necessary out-of-doors, he would not presume 
on her good-nature. And yet—and yet—he could 
not help thawing a little; for she was very kind, 
and even merry withal; and her eyes were like 
the eves of the Meenie of old. 

“T am sure Maggie will be glad to get away 
from Inver-Mudal,” she was saying, ‘ for she will 
not find anywhere a school-mistress as hard as I 
have been. But maybe she will not have to go 
to school at all, if she has to keep house for you 2” 

“But she'll no have to keep house for me,” 
Ronald said at once, “If she goes to Glasgow, 
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she’ll be much better with my brother’s family— 
for that will be a home for her. 

“ And where will you go, Ronald 2” she said. 

“Oh, into a lodging ; ; I can fend for myself.” 

At this she looked grave—nay, she did not 
care to conceal her disapproval. For had she not 
been instructing Maggie in the mysteries of house- 
keeping in a town, as far as these were known 
to herself; and hs ad not the little girl showed 
great courage, and declared there was nothing 
she would not attempt rather than be separated 
from her brother Ronald ? 

“Tt would never do,” said he, ‘to leave the 
Jass alone in the house all day, inabig town. It’s 
very well here, where she has neighbors and peo- 
ple to look after her from time to time; but 
among strangers—” 

“J wouldna care a bit for that, Ronald,” his 
sister said, promptly. ‘I would rather be with 
you, even if I was to be alone all the day, than 
living in Alexander’s house— 

“ We'll see what’s best for ye when the time 
comes, lass,” said he. “Dinna bother your head 
just yet. 

Then he looked at the table. 

“ But where’s the tea ye said ye would ask Miss 
Douglas in to?” 

“We were so busy with the Glasgow house- 
keeping,” Meenie said, laughing, ‘ that we forgot 
all about it.” 

“Tl go and get it ready now,” the little Mag- 
gie said, and she went from the room 
these two alone. 

He was a little embarrassed, and she was also. 
There had been no amantium ire of any kind; 
but all the same the redintegratio amoris was just 
a trifle difficult ; for she on her side was anxious 
to have their old relations re-established during 
the brief period that would elapse ere le left the 
neighborhood, and yet she was hesitating and a 
tritle embarrassed ; while he on his side maintain- 
ed a strictly respectful reserve. He “ knew his 
place” ; his respect toward her was part of his 
own self-respect ; and if it did not occur to him 
that it was rather hard upon Meenie that all the 
advances toward a complete rehabilitation of their 
friendship should come from her, that was be- 
cause he did not know that she was moved by 
any such wish, and also because he was complete- 
ly ignorant of a good deal else that had happened 
of late. Of course certain things were obvious 
enough. Clearly, the half-frightened, distant, and 
yet regretful look with which she had recently 
met and parted from him when by chance they 
passed each other in the road was no longer in 
her eyes; there was a kind of appeal for friend- 
liness in her manner toward him; 
say, “ Weil, you are going away ; 


—leaving 





she seemed to 
don’t let us for- 
get the old terms on which we used to meet.” 
And not only did he quickly respond to that feel- 
ing, but also he was abundantly grateful to her: 
did not he wish to carry away with him the plea- 
santest memories of this beautiful, sweet-natured 
friend, who had made all the world magical to 
him for a while, who had shown him the grace 
and dignity and honor of true womanhood, and 
made him wonder no less at the charm of her 
clear-shining simplicity and naturalness? The 
very name of “ Love Meenie” 
scent of a rose 


be as the 
—as the song of a lark—for him 
through all the long coming years. 

“Tt will make a great change about here,” said 
she, with her eyes averted, “ your going away.” 

‘“« There’s no one missed for long,” 
in his downright fashion. ‘ Where people go, 
people come ; the places get filled up.” 

“Yes, but sometimes they are not quite the 
same,” said she, rather gently. She was thinking 
of the new-comer. Would he be the universal fa- 
vorite that Ronald was—always good-natured and 
laughing, but managing everybody and every- 
thing; lending a hand at the sheep-shearing or 
playing the pipes at a wedding—anything to keep 
life moving along briskly ; and always ready to 
give her father a day’s hare-shooting or a turn at 
the pools of Mudal Water, when the spates began 
to clear? She knew quite well—for often had 
she heard it spoken of—that no one could get on 
as well as Ronald with the shepherds at the time 
of the heather-burning : when on the other moors 
the shepherds and keepers were growling and 
quarrelling like rival leashes of collies, on Lord 
Ailine’s ground everything was peace and quiet- 
ness and gooed-humor. And then she had a vague 
impression that the next keeper would be merely 
a keeper; whereas Rovald was—Ronald. 

“Tm sure I was half ashamed,” said he, “ when 
I got his lordship’s letter. It was as fair an offer 
as one man could make to another; or rather, 
half a dozen offers; for he said he would raise 
my wage, if that was what was wrong; or he 
would let me have another lad to help me in the 
kennels ; or, if I was tired of the Highlands, he 
would get mea place at his shooting in the South. 
Well, 1 was sweirt to trouble his lordship with 
my small affairs ; but after that I couldna but sit 
down and write to him the real reason of my 
leaving—’ 

“ And I’m eertain,” said she, quickly, “ that he 
will write back and offer you any help in his 
power.” 

““No, no,” said he, with a kind of laugh; “ the 
one letter is enough—if it ever comes to be a 
question of a written character. But it’s just 
real friendly and civil of him; and if I could win 
up here for a week or a fortnight in August, I 
would like well to lend them a hand and set them 
going; for it will be a good year for the grouse, 
I’m thinking.” 

“Oh, will you be coming to see us in August ?” 
she said, with her eyes suddenly and rather wist- 
fuily lighting up. 

“Well, I don’t know how I may be situated,” 
said he. “And there’s the railway expense— 
though I would not mind that much if I had the 
chance otherwise; for his lordship has been a 
good master to me; and I would just like to lend 
him a hand, and start the new man with the man- 
agement of the dogs and the beats. That’s one 


would 


he answered, 











thing Lord Ailine will do for me, I hope ; I hope 
he will let me have a word about the man that’s 
coming in my place; I would not like to have a 
cantankerous ill-tempered brute of a fellow com- 
ing in to have charge of my dogs. They’re the 
bouniest lot in Sutherlandshire.’ 

All this was practical enough ; and meanwhile 
she had set to work to clear the table, to make 
way for Maggie. When the young handmaiden 
appeared with the tea things, he left the room for 
a few minutes, and presently returned, with a 
polecat-skin, carefully dressed and sinovthed, in 
his hand. 

“ Here’s a bit thing,” said he, “ I wish ye would 
take, if it’s of any use to you. Or if ye could tell 
me anything yewished it made into, l could have 
that done when I go south. And if your mother 
would like one or two of the deer-skins, I’m sure 
she’s welcome to them; they’re useful about a 
house.” 

“Indeed you are very kind, Ronald,” said she, 
flushing somewhat, “and too kind, indeed—for 
you know that ever since we have known you, 
all these kindnesses have always been on one side 

—and—and—we have never had a chance of do- 
ing anything in return for you.’ 

“Oh, nonsense,” said he, good -naturedly. 
“Well, there is one thing your father could do 
for me—if he would take my gun, and my rifle, 
and rods and reels, and just keep them in good 
working order, that would be better than taking 
them to Glasgow and getting them spoiled with 
rust and want of use. I don’t want to part with 
them altogether, for they’re old friends, and I 
would like to have them left in safe-keep- 
ing—” 

She laughed lightly. 

“And that is your way of asking a favor—to 
offer my father the loan of all these things! 
Well, | am sure he will be very glad to take 
charge of them—” 

“ And to use them,” said he, “ to use them ; for 
that is the sure way of keeping them in order.” 

* But perhaps the new keeper may not be so 
friendly?” 

“Oh, I will take care about that,” said he, con- 
fidently ; “and in any case you know it was his 
lordship said your father might have a day on 
the Mudal Water whenever he liked. And what 
do you think now about the little skin there ?” 

“TI think I will keep it as it is—just as you 
have given it to me,” she said, simply. 

Iu due course they had tea together; but that 
afternoon or evening meal is a substantial affair 
in the north—cold beef, ham, scones, oatmeal 
cake, marmalade, jam, and similar things all 
making their appearance—and one not to be 
lightly hurried over. And Meenie was so much 
at home now; and there was so much to talk 
over; and she was so hopeful. Of course Ron- 
ald must have holiday times, like other people; 
and where would he spend these, if he did not 
come back to his old friends? And he would 
have such chances as no mere stranger could 
have, coming through on the mail-cart and ask- 
ing everywhere for a little trout-fishing. Ronald 
would have a day or two's stalking from Lord 
Ailine; and there was the loch; and Mudal Wa- 
ter; and if the gentlemen were after the grouse, 
would they not be glad to have an extra gun on 
the hill for a day or two, just to make up a bag 
for them ? 

“ And then,” said Meenie, with a smile, “ who 
knows but that Ronald may in time be able to 
have a shooting of his own? Stranger things 
have happened.” 

“It would be little use to me when I got it,” 
said he, laughing. “That's the worst of it. If 
you’re born to money, that’s all very well, and you 
get trained to the shooting; but if ye make your 
own money, by the time ye’ve made it ye canna 
face the hill-side—ye canna walk. That is what 
I have observed, at least: and it’s a mercy for 
the old gentlemen that in any case they can sit in 
a coble and troll for salmon.” 

“Yes, when the American girl caught five in 
one day!” said Maggie. 

*“ But she has nerve, that one,” he maintained, 
“She never made a mistake; she never lost her 
head once. And I’ve seen women-folk jump and 
shriek as if they were demented when they pulled 
up a whiting half a dozen inches long.” 

“T wish they had never come to Inver-Mudal,” 
said Maggie, half to herself. 

When tea was over and the things removed, he 
lit his pipe, and the girls took to their knitting. 
And never, he thought, had Meenie looked so 
pretty and pleased and quickly responsive with 
her clear and happy eyes. He forgot all about 
Mrs. Douglas’s forecast as to the future estate of 
her daughite r; he forgot all about the Stuarts of 
Glengask and Orosay ; this was the Meenie whom 
Mudal knew, whom Clebrig had charge of, who 
was the friend and companion of the birds and 
the wild flowers and the summer streams. What 
a wonderful thing it was to see her small fingers 
so deftly at work ; when she looked up, the room 
seemed full of light and entrancement ; her sweet 
low laugh found an echo in the very core of his 
heart. And they all of them, for this one happy 
evening, seemed to forget that soon there was to 
be anend. They were together; the world shut 
out; the old harmony re-established, or nearly re- 
established; and Meenie was listening to his 
reading of “ The Eve of St. Agnes” —in the breath- 
less hush of the little room—or slie was praying, 
and in vain, for him to bring his pipes and play 
“ Lord Lovat’s Lament,” or they were merely idly 
chatting and laughing, while the busy work of 
the fingers went on. And sometimes he sat quite 
silent, listening to the other two; and her voice 
seemed to fill the room with music; and he won- 
dered whether he could carry away in his memo- 
ry some accurate recollection of the peculiar soft, 
rich tone that made the simplest things sound 
valuable. It was a happy evening. 

But when she rose to go away, she grew graver ; 
and as she and Ronald went along the road to- 
gether—it was very dark, though there were a 











few stars visible here and there—she said to him, 
in rather a low voice : 

“ Well, Ronald, the parting between friends is 
not very pleasant; but I am sure I hope it will 
all be for the best, now that you have made up 
your mind to it. And every one seems to think 
you will do well.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said he, “that is all right. 
If the worst comes to the worst, there is always 
the Black Watch.” 

“ What do vou mean ?” 

“ Well, they’re always sending the Forty-second 
into the thick of it, no matter what part of the 
world the fighting is, so that a man has a good 
chance. I suppose I’m not too old to get enlist- 
ed; sometimes | wish I had thought of it when 
I was a lad; I don’t know that I would like any- 
thing better than to be a sergeant in the Black 
Watch. And I’m sure I would serve three years 
for no pay at all if I could only get one single 
chance of winning the V.C. But it comes to 
few; it’s like the big stag—it’s there when ye 
least expect it; and a man’s hand is not just al- 
ways ready and steady. But I’m sure ye needna 
bother about what’s going to happen to me, that’s 
of small account.” 

“It is of very great account to your friends, at 
all events,” said “she, valiantly, “and you must 
not forget, wien you are far enough away from 
here, that you have friends here who are thinking 
of you, and always wishing you well. It will be 
easy for you to forget; you will have all kinds of 
things to do, and many people around you; but 
the others here may often think of you, and wish 
to hear from you. It is the one that goes away 
that has the best of it, I think, among the ex- 
citement of meeting Strange scenes and strange 
faces—” 

* But I am not likely to forget,” said he, rather 
peremptorily; and mE, walked on in silence. 

Presently she said, “I have a little album that 
I wish you would write something in before you 
go away altogether.” 

“Oh yes, 1 will do that,” said he ; “ and gladly.” 

“But I mean something of your own,” she 
said, rather more timidly. 

* Why, but who told you—” 

“Oh, every one knows, surely !”’ said she. “ And 
why should you conceal it? There were the verses 
that you wrote about Mrs. Semple’s little girl—I 
saw them when I was at Tongue last—and indeed 
I think they are quite beautiful, Will you write 
out a copy of them in my album ?” 

“ Or something else, perhaps,” said he; for in- 
stantly it flashed upon him that it was something 
better than a mere copy that was needed for 
Meenie’s book. Here, indeed, was a chance. If 
there was any inspiration to be gained from these 
wild hills and straths and lonely lakes, now was 
the time for them to be propitious; would not 
Clebrig—the giant Clebrig, whose very child 
Meenie was—come to his aid, that so he might 
present to her some fragment of song or rhyme 
not unworthy to be added to her little treasury ? 

‘“*] will send for the book to-morrow,” said lhe. 

“T hope it will not give you too much trouble,” 
said she, as they reached the small gate; “ but it 
is very pleasant to turn over the leaves, and see 
the actual writing of your friends, and think of 
when you last saw them and where they are now. 
And that seems to be the way with most of our 
friends ; I suppose it is because we have moved 
about so; but there is scarcely any one left; and 
if it was not for a letter occasionally, or a dip 
into that album, I should think we were almost 
alone in the world. Well, good-night, Ronald; 
or will you come in and have a chat with my 
father ?” : 

“IT am afraid it is rather late,” he said. 

“ Well, good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Miss Douglas,” said he; and then 
he walked slowly back to his home. 

And indeed he was in no mood to turn to the sci- 
entific volumes that had already arrived from Glas- 
gow. His heart was all afire because of the re- 
newal of Meenie’s kindness; and the sound of 
her voice was still in his ears, and quite natural- 
ly he took out that blotting-pad full of songs and 
fragments of songs, to glance over them here and 
there, and see if amongst them was any one like- 
ly to recall to him when he was far away from 
Inver-Mudal the subtle mystery and charm of her 
manner and look, And then he began to think 
what a stranger coming to Inver-Mudal would 
see in Meenie. Perhaps only the obvious things 
—the pretty oval of the cheek and chin, the 
beautiful proud mouth, the wide-apart, contem- 
plative eyes? And perhaps these would be suf- 
ficient to attract? He began to laugh with scorn 
at this strauger, who could only see these obvious 
things, who knew nothing about Meenie, and the 
sweetness of her ways, and the frank courage 
and honor of her mind. And what if she were 
to turn coquette under the influence of this alien 
admiration? Or perhaps become sharply proud ? 
Well, he set to work—out of a kind of whiwsi- 
cality—and in time had scribbled out this : 





FLOWER AUCTION. 
Who will buy pansies ? 
There are her eyes, 
Dew-soft and tender; 
Love in them lies, 
Who will buy roses ? 
There are her lips, 
And there is the nectar 
That Cupidon sips. 
Who will buy lilies? 
There are her checks, 
And there the shy blushing 
That maidhood bespeaks. 
“* Meenie, Love Meenie, 
What must one pay? ” 
“Good stranger, the inarket’s 
Not open to-day!” 

He looked at the verses again and again; and 
the longer he looked at them the less he liked 
them—he searcely knew why. Perhaps they were 
a little too literary ? They seemed to lack natu- 
ralness and simplicity; at all events, they were 
not true to Meenie; why should Meenie figure as 

















a flippant coquette? And so he threw them 
away, and turned to his books—not the scientific 
ones—to hunt out something that was like Mee- 
nie. He came near it in Tannahill, but was not 
quite satisfied. A verse or two in Keats held his 
fancy fora moment. But at last he found what 
he wanted in Wordsworth. 


“A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye; 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 


Yes; that was liker Meenie—who “ dwelt 
among the untrodden ways.” 


[ro BE CONTINUED. } 





GOWNS FROM THE TROUSSEAU 
OF THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
See illustrations on page 325. 


(QHESE illustrations represent some of the cloth 

[ gowns that form part of the trousseau of the 
Princess Beatrice of England. They are of wool- 
len stuffs of light weight, suitable for summer and 
autumn, and are after designs furnished us by the 
makers, the Messrs. Redfern. 

Fig. 1.—This travelling gown is made of rough 
English cloth in navy blue and red stripes of 
narrow width. The skirt has pleats down the 
front, and the over-skirt is arranged in pleats and 
panels that hang straight, and give the effect of 
a redingote. The basque has a notched collar 
like that in men’s morning coats, and is worn 
with a cravat of dull red silk; the back rests 
smoothly on the tournure, and is very short. Blue 
braid is stitched on the 
are blue. 


edges, and the buttons 
The Tam o’ Shanter cap is of dark red 
cloth, with a blue quill thrust through it. Tan- 
colored gloves. 
row cuffs. 


High white linen collar and nar- 


Fig. 2.—This gown for yachting and for tennis 
is of cream white flannelette, with turquoise blue 
wool inlaid in small pleats between the large box 
pleats of the skirt. The pleated basque is of the 
white flannelette, with high officer’s collar and a 
notched collar edged with blue; the belt is also 
white, with blue edging. Sailor hat of rough 
white straw, with blue canvas ribbon band. 

Fig. 3.—This tasteful gown is of dark red habit 
cloth, with ottoman silk of the same shade form- 
ing the vest, and inlaid between the wide box 
pleats of the skirt. The 


drapery is very short, 
with many 


curves, and is very bouffant. The 
basque is sharply pointed in front, short on the 
hips, and pleated like a habit in the back. The 
silk vest laps over the fastening of the lining in 
one piece, in Breton fashion, and has revers at 
the upper part; the officer’s collar also has silk 
in front. English turban of the red silk laid in 
folds, and ornamented with a gilt pin. 

Fig:. 4.—This dress has a waist of navy blue 
wevbing, with blue serge skirts, and trimming 
of evimson and blue blocks. The false skirt has 
a pleating of the blue around the bottom, and the 
serge 18 laid over this severely plain on the front 
and sides, with all fullness massed in pleats be- 
hind; there is a band of the blocked wool around 
the skirt, and the edge is scalloped and bound. 
The short apron over-skirt is trimmed like the 
lower skirt, and is mounted above the edge of 
the waist of Jersey webbing. A crimson vest is 
fastened by two rows of pale blue buttons, 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Asraracus Sovur.—Take two fine bunches of aspara- 
gus, put them in a saucepan with a quart of stock, and 
let them boil until quite done, Remove the asparagus 
and mash it up thoroughly, when it must be passed 
through a sieve. Rub an ounce of butter into a table- 
spoonful of flour, and put them into a saucepan over 
the fire, adding the stock in which the asparagus was 
originally boiled, as also the strained pulp, with a sea- 
soning of pepper, salt, and a very little sugar. Let the 
whole come to a boil, and then impart a green color by 
expressing the juice trom some spinach, and add lastly 
a gill of cream or a table-spoonful of fresh butter. Be- 
fore boiling the asparagus cut off the green tops in 
two-inch lengths, aud boil them until tender, apart, 
in a small stew-pan, that should be nearly full of salt- 
ed water. When the soup is done, add these asparagus 
heads, and they become quite adelicacy. Small squares 
of toasted bread are also a nice addition, as in most 
vegetable soups 

Axtionoke Sour.—Boil three pounds of Jerusalem 
artichokes in a quart of fresh milk, adding to'it about 
a tea-cupful of water. When the artichokes have be- 
come very soft, rub them through a sieve, and add a 
flavoring of black pepper, salt, and a few grains also of 
Cayenne. Just before serving stir in a gill of cream, 
which must be sweet, 80 as not tocurdle. If not thick 
enough, add a table-spoonful of flour and a small! one 
also of butter. Serve with fried sippets of tousted 
bread, 

Riok, MouLpEp.—One tea-cupful of rice boiled, the 
whites of six eggs, beaten very light and sweetened 
to taste. Add last three table-spoonfuls of rich cream, 
and flavor with ten drops of rose-water or vauilla 
Turn the rice into a mould, and leave it until well 
set. Turn out into adeep dessert dish, and pour arou: nd 
it a quart of custard made from the six yolks of es 
a quart of milk, and five ounces of white sugar. ¢ it 
may be eaten simply with rich milk and preserves of 
any kind you fancy. 

A Cuoootate Cream.—Grate fine one cake or half a 
pound of Baker's chocolate. Boil for five minutes in 
a quart of new milk, stirring all the time. Add a 
pound and a quarter of sugar, and set aside until per- 
tectly cold; then pour to it three quarts of rich cream, 
and ireeze. ‘This quantity will suffice for a small par- 
ty of sixteen. 

Coooa-nut Sour.—Cocoa-nut soup is a favorite one 
in the East Indies, and as the flavor of that nut is so 
much admired in our country, it is well worth being 
introduced into our bills of fare, especially where it is 
desired to have a good soup withoat meat. Grate up 
the white meat of two fine large cocoa-nuts, and put it 
into a stew-pan with two quarts of uuskimmed fresh 
milk. Add a blade of rsace. Let the soup simmer 
genuy for balf an hour, then strain it through a fine 
sieve. Have ready beaten up the yolks of four eggs 
mixed with a little cold tailk, and a tabl spoonfu of 
cornstarch cr ground rice flour as thickening. Mix 
these into a very smooth batter, and add grad tally to 
the soup. Allow all to simmer toge ther, and stir care- 
fully until ready. Do not suffer it to come to a boil, 
lest it curile and be spoiled. If eggs are dear and 
scarce, half a pint of cream may be used instead. 
This soup is also made with stock instead of milk. 
Boiied rice, cooked so that the grains are swelled, dry, 
and distinct, is always served with it in India, but ina 
separate dish, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASIC qpemeney 
8S. S. Parker, Wellington, O., ‘While crossing 
ake Erie, I gave it to some passengers who were sea- 
nae it gave immediate reliet.’’—[{ Adv. ) 


Bays: 





‘* A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench.” 
PRoonasTinaTion may rob you of time, but by in- 
creased diligence you can make up the loss; but if it 
rob you of life, the loss is irremediable. If your health 
is delicate, your appetite fickle, your sleep broken, 


your mind depressed, your whole being out of sorts, 
depend on it you are seriously diseased. In all such 
cases Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery” will 


speedily effect a genuine, radical cure—make a new 
man of you, and save you from the tortures of linger- 
ing disease.—{ Adv.) 





. 
“THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS” 

When it is the old-fashioned b!ue-mass, blue-pill sort, 
and insist on using Dr. Pierce's “ Pleasant Pur; yative 
Pellets,” a modern medical luxury, being small, sug 
coated granules, containing the active principles ‘of 
certain roots and herbs, and which will be found to 
contain as much cathartic power as any of the old- 
fashioned, larger pills, without the latter's. violent, 
drastic effects. The pellets operate thoroughly but 
harmlessly, establishing a permanently healthy action 
of the stomach and bowels, and as an anti- bilious 
remedy are unequalled.—[Adv.) 








THE ARTIFICIAL FOOD OF INFANTS 
Has been a subject of studious interest with 
intelligent mothers and the medical profession 
for years. Not only the health and perhaps life 
of the mother, but the constitution of the infant 
is involved in the supply of proper artificial sus- 
tenance. Tuk Vicrok Basy Foop approaches 
nearer to healthy breast milk than anything that 
chemical science has devised, It requires no 
and is conveniently 
given, according to plain and simple directions, 
which accompany each box. Ask your Druggist 
or Grocer for it.—[ Ade. | 


cooking or added ingredients, 





*BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 
For Bronouian 


TROCHES,” 
AsTumMaTio COMPLAINTS, 
And Coughs and Colds, manifest remarkable curative 
properties. They are the best preparation in use, and 
are in demand in all parts of the world, Sold only in 
boxes,—|{ Adv.) 


AND 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 
condition, because it will stimulate the roots of the 
hair and restore the natural action upon which its 


growth depends, Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are 
absolutely pure.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil bas been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 
“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., furnishes houses and rooms artistically and 
economic ally; and will promptly send estimates of 
cost on application. For terms, references, &c., ad- 
“ HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Lewando’s French Bye House, 


17 TEMPLE PL., BOSTON, MASS. 
PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 


SAMPLE SHEET $275 


prices. Outfit contains 40 good Patterns. Sprays, 
Outlines, Alphabet (24y inches), &c., Powder, Pad, and 
instruction and sample of Alphabets. Price, $1.00. 
The best outfit that has ever been offered. French 
Perforating Machines for sale. Satixfaction guaran- 
teed or money returned. 


A. BERNARD, 401 Canal Street, N. Y. 


MUSIC CIVEN AWA 


To introduce our Catalogue of Sheet Music, M 
Books, and Musical Instruments, in every family hav- 
ing a piano or organ, we will, on receipt of 10c. to pay 
postage and wrapping, send free 56 Complete Pieces 
of the very latest popular vocal and instrumental 
music, full size, 1149 x18 in., printed on fine heavy music 
mper. The above would cost $2.00 at any music store, 
Vitris Woopwarp & Co,, 842 & 844 Broadway, N. YY. 


The New Bracket Wardrobe, 


Holds 15 garments; made of polished hardwood; metal 
castings finished in old-gold bronze ; brass trimmings ; 
weight 53g lbs. ; expressed any where. 
cularfree. THE BROADWAY M 
nelhetty New Youx. 





















Of 50 different sizes 
and styles of Alpha- 
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Bit ters cure everything ut it 
does cure any disease for which a reputable physician 
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sion, and inquiry of any 
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cessful medical . It is, 
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y iron 
been found BROWN’S IRON BITTERS 
does not injure the teeth, cause headache, 
or produce constipation—all other IRON 
medicines do. BROWN’S IRON BITTERS 
cures Indigestion, Biliousness, Weakness, 
Dyspepsia, Malaria, Chills and Fevers, 


Tired Feelin yoeneuss Debility, Pain in the 
pe oe — — py ye and —— 
gia—for all 


BROWN'S | {RON ‘BiTTERS 


however, does not cure in a minute. Like all other 


ergy. 
improves, the bowels are active, In Won N the 


Pi 
Bitters | is the only iron 
medicine that is not in- 
a vusetnens mt 
gists 
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rossed red lines 
on wrapper. TARE’ NO OTHER. 


NOVELTIES IN 


PARASOLS 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 
LACE-COVERED, COACHING, 
CHANGEABLE, 

AND OTHER STYLES. 
Parasols Made to Match Costumes. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
22d Street. 





6t h 


Avenue, corner 











STATUE OF 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and ped- 
estal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared a 
miniature Statuette six inches in 
height—the Statue Bronzed; Ped- 
estal Nickel-silvered—which they 
are now delivering to subscribers 
throughout the United States at 
One Dollar Each, This attractive 
souvenir and Mantel or Desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fac-simile of the 
model furnished by the artist. The 
Statuette in same metal, twelve 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each, 
delivered. Address,with remittance, 

RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statne 
of Liberty, 33 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


ALL OTHER CATS 
ARE KITTENS 


When compared with our new and HANDSOME CAT- 
ALOGUE of Art Needlework and kindred subjects. 


ISSUED MARCH FIRST. 


Contains full instruction for Repousse or Ham- 
mered Brass Work, Kensington, Lustre, and 
Prismatine Painting, F litter Work or Irides- 
cent Painting, Point-Lace Making (with en- 
zravings of all the stitches), descriptions and engrav- 
ngs of Novelties in Decorative Embroidery, 
etc., with hundreds of illustrations of Stamping Puat- 
terns, showing design, size, and price of each. 
WASTE NO MONEY ON TOY ** OUTFITS,” 
but get this book and select practical patterns to use. 
136 10x12 in. pages. 2000 illus. by mail for 25 cents. 


136 PAGES, 2000 PICTURES. 
BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and = A 

fone pee needed. Es tab 
lished 50 Years. Superior 
popular for decorative work on linen. Received 
Centennial Medal & Diploma, Sold everywhere, 





























complexion ; also, 


and is recommend- 
cians. Satisfaction 
ey refunded. Price, 








HOW 0 BE BEAUTIFUL 


THIS SECRET ee A SUCCESSFULLY 
the Parfumerie. MONTE CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- fies but purifies the 
produces a brilliant 
endorsed by the 
Europe & America, 
ed by leading physi- 
guaranteed or mon- 
$1 & $1.50 per box. 


Trade-Mark. Th > 

VELOUTINE gstablisnea 1800, PACE POWDER, 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 

THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented, 
Renowned throughout the world; ; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Marmarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desira- 
ble color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 
> Albumine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 

ottle 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

All ladies wishing to see these goods tested and ap- 
plied free of charge are cordially “jvited to call. All 
information will be cheerfully given. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists ; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward, 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy’s. 


‘YE NEW USES OF ye 
DIAMOND DYES 


New uses are constantly being made of them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, Engravings, &c. They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Eggs, Bone, Ivory, &c. For 
making ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &. USE NO OTHER. 

They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 
EST of all Dyes. One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, ete. For special 
uses given above, no other dyes answer. 

Sold by all druggists. Send stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 
of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10 cents. Address the proprietors, 

» RICHARDSON &CO. , Burlington, vt. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
SE YE COLD, SILVER, 

COPPER and BRONZE, ERE aS 
For gilding &c., Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, liers, and torali kinds of ornamental work: 
Also ’ Black for Ebonizing. Equal toany 
of bg oy priced kinds and a 10 cts. a pack- 


age, at the druggists, or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Burlington, Vt. 


transparency. It is 
leading belles of 





























Makes shoes look new, and is more economical than 
other dressings, because it does not injure leather. 
___ BUTTON « OTTLEY, Manuf'rs, New York. 





HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
MRS, T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N. Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 

st Place in New York City for all kinds of 

aterials Used for Decorative Needlework. 
Lessons given in al] the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 

Wholesale and retail. Send 3c. for] Illustrated | Catalogue. 
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brated 
Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. 





- THE BEST 





the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevert the breaking of buttons and injury to 


clothes. 
AGENTS WANTED ‘cnt amr, 83.50. Also'the ool 
KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest 


A 
WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 








PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 
thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 











| everywhere, 











DameksSons, 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. 


GLOVES AND MITTS. 


Ve are now displaying our importations of 
one and Mitts in Black and an elegant line 
of new Spring Shades, viz. : 

Our famous Silk and Linen Gloves, at 39c., 
49c., and 59c. a pair. 

Pure Silk Gloves, a great variety, at 65c., 75c., 
85c., and $1.10 a pair. 

Large line of Silk Mitts. 

Ladies’ Embroidered Dogskin Walking Gloves, 
at $1.58 a pair. 

Men’s Walking and Driving Gloves, $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.88, $2.00, $2.10 a pair. 

Boys’ Embroidered Walking Gloves, 88c. a pair, 


ei. losing out Men’s Swede Gloves, 58e. a pair. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 


Vest and Drawers 
separate or in , 
Scarlet_and white all- 


EQUTPOISE. 


rawers sinc one. 
, Emancipation 
8 Reform an 
Comfort Waists. Cord- 
1 Waists vecialt 


Price 
etc. NEW 


co! 

stetric Bandages, Shoulder Stock- 
2.25. ing Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, 
NLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EAST 1 MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW_ BOOKS. ECIAE OFFER. 
RENSINGTON EMBROIDERY wed Sen tones 
or Frowers. Teaches the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and Proper Coors to use. 3c. 





Or 





Color Card, with 168 sarap ies of_ silk 
showing colors for above book, en- 
sington and Lustre Paintin ys }OMPLETE 
Guipe and instructor, 25¢c. Boo ‘ross 


Stitch Patterns tor Canvas and Linen Em- 
broidery. Twelve Alphabets and over 100 other 
patterns, 25c. 


EssOn Ons. 1 
CRAZY. Mpeg, 


ELEGANT KNITTING: 4 tions for Mit- 
tens, Edgings, &c.,15 cts. 12 NEW C 
TIDY PATTERNS, 2c. How to Crochet, 
complete instructions and choice designs, 15 cts. 
ork, Elegant designs and explicit direc- 
tions for doing the work, 25c. BOOK of 19758 DESIGNS 
for every branch of Fancy Work, l5e. K 
instructions for doing ‘Stampin pans will not 
rub, with price lists rs Ee re E rt 
ery Materials, &c. REE. SPECIAL IAL OFFER: All 
above, retail price ‘=: .20, for $1.10. Get four sets for 
$3.00, and sell three on vour own free. 
T. » Lynn, Mass, 





il WORK 





For Crieansine THe Sxin and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaying Itching, Barning, and Inflammation, 
for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, and other inherited 
skin and blood diseases, Curioura, the great Skin Cure, 
and Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, exter- 
nally, and Curtoura Rrso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold 
Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; Re- 


SOLVENT, $1. Porrer Dave any» Curmioan Co., Boston. 
Lapres can do their stamping 
FOR NOTHING. Patterns cost less 
than is charged for stamping. Out- 
fit consists of 3S coop patterns 
‘OUTFIT. 26 Initials, 2 inches 
Ich: fos of Patte = Powder, 
Fer, &c.; teaches the Kensington, Ribbon, ” pon and 
other stitches; how to do Kensington and Lu 


¢#~ Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
or. omprsdery and vainting. 
Pad, and everything needed; tells how to sta: Pusu, 
Patnting, &c., &c._ Prick By MAIL, $1.00, finsete ad 


Price List, FREE. » W. P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York City: 


OMETHING for the Thin-Faced 

and Thin-Necked, —For 50c. I will 
mail to you a code of rules whereby 
any one can quickly develop the mus- 
cles of the cheeks and make them 
> look plump and rosy, and also fill out 
athe neck. Mention Harper's Bazar. 
Prof. D. L. Dowp, Home School for 
Physical Culture, 19 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


QHOPPING by a lady of experience. Horschold 
Furniture and Trousseaux, eg ete For eo u- 
lars, add address MRS. READE, P. O. Box 720, N.! ity. 


SHOPPING In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


SPRIN SHOPPING IN NEW YORK- Silke, 
satins,velvets, dress goods of all kinds, & 

fine millinery a specialty. Address, ‘for references & cir- 

cular, Miss M. E. BELL, P. 0. Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


\ ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGE NOY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
ilso Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No cominission 
charged. 4! "West 28d Street, New York. 
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KOCH & SON 


Are now offering at prices, as usual, lower than 
any other house, full line of 


PARASOLS & 
SUN UMBRELLAS, 


In exclusive and novel designs. 
SPECIAL: 

English Satin Coaching 12-rib 
paragon frame, 


-arasols, 
fancy handle, regular 
Po ke SOE Cy res eee $1.98 
Black Satin 10-rih Parasols, trimmed with 
5-inch Spanish lace, natural stick, regu- 
lar prvee Se eae 


Heavy Duchess 10-rib, 


trimmed with b-inch Spanish guipure 


2.98 


Satin Parasols, 


lace, satin bordered lining, English stick, 


regular price OES. J iseds be ea kek 3.98 
26-inch Knglish feather-we ight Umbrellas, 

pure silk, on solid Pimento stick, regu 

lar price $3.50. ..0cccevecervcorces 1.98 


6th Ave, and 20th St., New York. 


GOODS From NEw vor 
satu"tsz LOW PRICES. 


promptly and 
carefully filled. 

New Goods in all departments now opened. Silk 
and Dress Goods a specialty. Satisfaction guarantee d. 


Le Boutillier pol ec 
Brothers, | NEW YORK. 
FANCY-WORK BOOKS 


New Books! 





Of 23d 


New Editions! New Patterns! 
} MANUAL OF FANCY WORK, New 
INGALL 1885 Hdition. 80 ExrRaA Paces. This 
New Edition has 192 Pages of Patterns and Instriue- 
tions for Kensington Embroidery, Artistic Needlework, 
&c. It has 57 Illustrations of. Srircurs, including 
Kensington, Outline, Satin, Feather, lrish, Hem, Jan- 
na, Knot, 21 New Renaissanor Stirones from Paris, 
&c. Gives a list of the materials used, 
lection of Fanoy Work Partrrens, including Lam- 
brequins, Banner Sere Knotted Fringe, Daisies in 
Ribbon Work, Fringed Tassels, &c., Directions for 
Stamping. Illustrations of our Stamping Patterns, 
also, of Brigus’ Transfer Patterns, A list of the (% 
and Shades to be used in working Briggs’ 
and many other good things. 
by mail for 18 -_— ce me stamps; 
COLO OF F VERS for E MBROIDE RY. A 
R New heey It gives the Correct Colors 
and Shades for Embroidering Flowers, Wheat, Grasses, 
Ferns, &c. Ladies doing Kensington Embroidery will 
find this book a great help. Price, 35c. ; 5 for $1.00. 





has a jine se- 


ens, 


lors 

Patterns, 

ap — this MANUAL 
4 for Of 





NGALLS’ HAND-BOOK OF CROCHET AND 
KNITTED LACE. New 1885 Edition Extra 

Paces! New Patterns! Pri 80c.: 5 for $1.00. 
PATTERNS. New 


Bs OF DARNED L AC ‘E 
1885 Hdition, New Patterns, including some 
Desions from Paris. Price, 25c. ; 6 for $1.00 
] OOK OF INSTRUCTIONS and PATTERNS for 
CRAZY PATCHWORK, Price, 1Sc. ; 6 for 60¢ 
ACE AND RICK-RACK BOOK. 
‘ ‘6 for 60c, 
ED CROSS -S'TITCH P ATTERNS. 
Edition, Extra Pag This 
tains 12 Alphabets and over 100 other 
Wo wae = Price, 25c.; 6 for $1.00. 
TEW BOOK OF TIDY AND POINT-RUSSE 
1 Pp AT TERNS. This book has Patterns for Java 
Canvas, Darned Lace and Twine Crochet 
Point- Russe and Crazy Patchwork Stitches. Price, 
( UR New FANCY-WORK BOOK has directions 
for Dry and Wet Stamping, also Kensington, Lus- 


jine 





New 
book con- 
Patterns for 


res! 


also 
2c 


Tiptrs, 


tro, and Hand Painting, and a variety of Faney-Work 
Patterns 6 for 60¢ 
SPECIAI We will send you these 9 





300K8 (one of each ‘for $1.00 and 5 two-cent stamps. 
The Retail Price « f these 9 Books is $2.21. 
Send $1.10 for all, and sell those you don’t want at 
the retail prices. Cireulars free. 


_ Address J. FLING ALLS, Ly nn, Mass. 





L pe? INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
perfect substitute for Mother's Milk 
nourishing diet for invalids and 
Keeps in all climates 


The only 
The most 
nursing mothers. 
Commended by physicians 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants Sent fre 

“DOL 


far ‘ ie. 
IBER, GOODAL E, & CO., Boston, 


A. SIMONSON, 


34 East 14th St., near Union henare, 8 N. 


HUMAN HAIRG OODS. 


All our customers agree that our goods are of the 
most artistic make, reliable in every ‘instance, and far 
lower in price than any other house. Switehes, 
Grecian Knot and Roman Braids, a larg 
stock on hand, or made to order, in all shades of hair. 
Water-Waves, Langtrys, and other stylish 
front Coiffures, so becoming to our American beauties, 
in great variety, and guaranteed to remain in curl. 
Wigs, Chignons, and every style of Human Hair 
Goods, of such artistic make as to compare with nature, 
at very low prices. 82 Silver Gray and White 
real human hair a specis ulty, in all the aforesaid styles. 

POUDRE VELOUT unequalled velvet- 
like face-powder. FOU NTAIN OF BEAUT ¥: 
beneficial enamel-like face-liquid. Fine imported Cos- 
metiques constantly on hand. Send for a Dese riptive 
Catalogue, free of charge. These Toilet Preparations 
can be had at all the leading Druggist, Dry-Goods, 
and Human Hair Emporiums. 


Mass. 

















ELBERON 


SAA oy every Relies 
TAKE No OTHER. 











OWoenderfa. “wabrce—_ 
Oars; Senuine when Wie 
Haek(of every decond yard rs Stamped 


VELVETEEN. 





PALM KOSMEO 


is a valuable Toilet Article, conceded by 
hundreds of ladies to be superior to any- 
thing yet discovered for preserving the 
skin and particularly for preventing 


Wrinkles. Its use causes the skin to 
retain the youthful appearance to old a es 
| It is not ‘a liquid, but an unguent, to 
} used at night, and ee skin absorbs it. 
One test will satisfy the ~ sceptical. 
rice, $1. & $2.00. 


_ Address Mrs. 





THOMPSON, 32 East 14th Street, New York. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884.  ® 


PALM KOSMEO 


KOSMEO POUDRE 


is one of the few powders used as a beau- 
tifer that is PERFECTLY HARMLESS IN 
EVERY RESPECT. Many ladies object to 
its being known that they use powder or 
any other cosmetic. This powder can be 
used and not be detected. “ Once used, al- 
ways used,” will be its trom 
Price, 50 cents and $1.00 a Box. 
Send mone brad postal a registered 
letter or chec 
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HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—OF— 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 
564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Publishers of H1.1.’s Sutmndie? Gazerrr. 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade 


Careful attention given to filling 
selecting stocks for beginners. 





MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter. 


Combines the most 
ELECANT FIT- 
TING CORSET 
with 4 PERFECT 
SKIRT SUP- 
PORTER and is one 
of the most popular and 
satisfactory corsetsos regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers, Price by mail $1.30. 
_POY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


PAINTING. = EMBROIDERY. 


Hands _ Colored Studies and Designs will be issued as 
RCHAN 















follows in THE ART I¥T GE a fortnightly illustrated 
journal ofart work, estat 127 
TULIPS, 10% x 19% ° ents 
PANSIES, I 4%, - ers 15 cents 
ROSES, 1 Ju 1, - 15 cents 
PINK ¢ HRVSANTHE ‘MU MS, 7 axa inches, 
July - cents 
Got.DEN "ROD and C ARDINAL FLOWER, 
Y » inches, August 13t - 15 cents, 
LAMPSHADE DESIGN and APPI E BLOS- 
SOMS, for Fan mou 


nt, back and front, 
20 inche . Septe mber 11th, 
Later, I ANDSC APE, MARINE 
col moa be published and duly sn nce 
2 and all intermediate issues 


he 
most PRACTICAL | iWSTRUCTICN: 
~ Crayon, Drawing and Pastel 


» Re pousse ean or ~ am me meat rass, Wood-cary ing, 
€ Numerous designs, with full directions for 
treatme “at, id in illustrating the’ text. HUNDRE 
venes FOR EMBROIDERY and all kinds of ar wore = one 
ew stitc 4 ae ps me ties of work are fully treated, 
He ar ‘actin *Furnis yr-treatment and kisva gon mn of 
Houses. All Questions OMSWERED in the paper and diffi- 
culties intelligently removed by expert advice, FREE, Other 
illustrations are numerous. SUPPLEMENTS of outline ce- 
signs for tracing, notable Etchings, and Engravings, for fram 
ing, are additional attractions. 
Subscriptions commence atanyttime. (All this year's back 
numbers out of print.) 26 numbers a year; 13 colored plates. 


14 x 

15 cents, 
Studies in 
d 

also the BEST AND 


in a painti ng in all its 


and FIGURE 






$3.00 per annum; six months, $1.65. 
SAMPLE COPY, COLORED PLATE AND EéraLocct CF 
ART WORK PANDBOOKS FOR FIFTEEN CENT 
TRIAL OFFER, THREE MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Mention this paper. 


WM. WHITLOCK, ng pene 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 


AGENTS Ww AN T ED. 


No slipping. 





it. Weighs only 2 pounds 





T. E. CHASE & CO. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 


LLINERY GOODS, 


Send to 


orders and to 


THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD, 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
Holds itself on the lap. 
Keeps the work just where you place 
Specially 
adapted for lady canvassers. Address 
, 126 Water St., Boston, Mass, 


LEwis’s 


WONDERFUL YELVETEENS, 


85 Cents a Yard. 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manu- 
facturers at’ Manche: ster, England, of fine, first-class 
eens, which are ~ fe well knownall over the world, 
fast pileand fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a 
dress should wear badly, or bein any respects faulty, paws 
will give a new dress for nothing at ‘all, and pay the full e 
of making and $ trimmir g. The price of these beauti! ul ve t 
veteens, in Biack andall the most beautiful Colors now worn, 
is85cents per y! ard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the 
Dealcrs at $1.25 and $1.50a yard. ‘The Public, although they 
don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the ditt rence 
urer’s price andthe price the consumer 
LEWIS'S have opened a dep No. 6 
, New York, for the exclusive sale of th 
Velveteens, whi h they manufacture thems¢ and sell 
them (or it might be noe Ape most give them) to the public at 
8S centsa yard LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Samples 
of these extraordinory Velveteens. They will then be 
to judge for themse! ves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th S 
NY. 1 raise their Veiveteens more than they deserve. Writ e 
for SAME LES on an ordinary Post-Card WHEN WRITING, 
PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th St, Wl. 7 
A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 


Garment Drafting 
MACHINE, 
6 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


elvet 
whevare 
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Beware or Trin anp Pastesoarp Imitrattons, 


DRESSMAKERS—We guarantee to save you 


| ond your ¢ustomers infinite trouble 


at once 
by letting you test the Drafting Machine at 
your own home for 30 days free of charge. 
All Iadies’ garments cut perfectly and without 
refitting in one fifth the usual time. You 
need not buy, but merely test this wonder- | 


ful invention. Ladies will the 
mak-r who saves them the worry of refitting; there- 
fore, order now, 1nd use the Machine this 
season. Your customers will appreciate its work,and 
you will thank us for this liberal offer, Address 


McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 


6 West 14th St., New York City, N.Y. 


pu ronize 


dress- 


The ‘Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
DELICLOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE. 

Sold in Boxes at 18 
j cents, sufficient for 3 
pints, and 36 cents, 
sufficient for T pints, 


CUSTARD 


A GREAT 
LUXURY. 


Inventors and Manufacturers, 
Birmingham, England. 


Aurrep Birp & Sons, 
Sold by all Grocers. 





PASTRY) EVANS & ow L, Philadelphia, Pa ae 
and & 21 Park Pl. le Ag’ta for U.S 
SWEETS: will Mail Free, ‘on Bow oe of address, ‘* oes 
Mailed try & Sweers, "a little work containing 
res Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
Free, Dishes for the Dinner and ‘Seppe r table. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S- 


UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Ou Greats ipecialty i is growing and distributing 
ISES—we Solrvoratecea Pot Plants. ory Ln 
ae liate bloom, safely by mail at all Post ¢ 
5 Splendid Varieties, your choice, all inbeled, for 
SL; 12 for S23 35 for $5; 100 for S12. A 


OTHER VARIETIES 9,3, & [0 FOR S 4 


according to value, Send - our New Guide, 76 pp 
elegantly illus, and choose from over 500 finest scrts 
Address, THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


OPIU 2 MORPHINE HABIT 


br. H. H. KANE, formerly of the 
DeQuincey Home, now offers a 
Remedy whereby any one can 
painlessly at home. 


eu éd quickly and 
For testimonials and —— 

ments from eminent medical men. nd 

H, M, KANE, 19 East 14th Street, New York. 

















PERSIAN 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Our large stock of these 
goods will be offered dur- 
ing the next thirty days at 

greatly reduced prices. 
This will afford a rare op- 
portunity for buying to 
those who are in want of 
Rugs 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 1i8th & 19th Sts. 


NEW YORK. 


e/ ano 
Oo I/O 
wonstable Ks Us 


WOOLLEN DEPARTMENT. 


We are displaying a very choice and ex- 
tensive assortment of Gentlemen’s Fine 
Suitings and Fancy Trouserings from all 
the celebrated European markets. Ladies’ 
Cloths, plain and fancy, for Tailor-made 
Suits, &e. Also, a special line of Faney 
Striped Cloths for Ladies’ Gladstone Jack 
ets, Xe. 


®) ? ) 
Wroadway Ads 9th st. 
c 


JAMES MCCKEERY & CO. 


Are exhibiting their Spring Importa- 
tions of Rich Novelties, Broche, Chene, 
and Faconne Silks, Velvets in Imprime, 
and Figured effects in a beautiful vari- 
ety of New Designs, Weaves, and Com- 
binations. Also, Colored Silks in Gros 
| Grains, Faille Francaise, Satin Renais- 

sance, Duchess, Tricotine, &c.,in Solid 
| and Glace Colorings. 

Having contracted for our entire 
Spring stock during the recent depres- 
sion in the Silk business in Europe, 
our present prices are considerably 
lower than any previous season. 

Orders by mail and express receive 
careful attention, 


Broadway ald 11th St, New York. 


MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be 











sure of the number.) 
E 


style 


iglish Bangs, the 
$3 and upwar 






latest fashion, very beautiful in 








FEDORAS, LA JAR MAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varieties and shades, 
} Hair-cutting and hair yr by the best artists 
| Front sioces dvenoed for 23 50 cents 
Lady Clare Coiffnre, something new, the most grace- 
fnl ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price 


$6 to $12. 
GRAY HAIR, in genuine 

asked by other dealers, ine 
Above can only be found 


colors, 


at half the prices 
iding pure white hai: 
ut 





(Be sure of right number.) 








|, - FROM MLLE. RHEA, L 
THE FASCINATING ACTRESS, 
Your 


best I 


Monsirur Levy, - 
Face 


used. 


Dear Sir: Lablache 


Powder is have 


the 
Yours truly 


i RHEA. 
| 
| 
| 


indeed ever 





‘To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratn erp & Anustrona’s factory ends,called Waste 

Embroidery. 40 cts. will t 

cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 

colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches e ne losed 

in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 

to THE BRAINERD & AKMSTRONG SPOOL 
| SILK CO., 621 Market St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


uy One Ounce, Which would 
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THE FIRST OF MAY. 


MR. BAZZARD MOVES OUT OF HIS HOUSE AT THE SAME TIME THAT MR. MAZZARD MOVEs IN. 


1. While Mr. Bazzard is at breakfast an Iris!iman appears at the din- 2. Mr. B.’s man is taking up one of the bedroom carpets, when two of 3. Lively little political discnssion over Mr. B.’s antique burean (a 
ing-room door, and “ would loike to know whin yez wall be out of this, Mr. M.'s men deposit a bureau in the middle of it. Mr. B. would like to family relic). 
for Mr. Mazzard’s things is at the dure.’ know how he is to get that carpet up if the floor is to be covered with 


heavy furniture, and Mr. M. would like to know what he is to do with his 
furniture if Mr. B. is to occupy that house much longer, etc., ete. 
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speechless. 


4. About 10 a.m. Mr. B.'s cook (who he suppose 
new flat) appears, ‘‘and would Mr. Bazzard plaze sui 
couvk, for the worrnk is far too hard for a dilicate gyurl.” Mr. B. is 
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# busily cleani 5. Mr. M., taking advantage of a ull, puts down a carpet. Just as he 
t himself wid geis it finished, his wife puts her head in the door and says, “* Yes, it’s 
very nice, dear; but you have put the parlor carpet down, and this.is the 
dining-room !” 


anew 
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6 At Mr. B.'s flat: “ Hold on, Moike; ye’re shovin’ me down the cle- 
vathor !” 
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7. Scene on the stairs at about 11.30 a.m. 8. * Did vez eet that hnrean from off av the top finre? Yez did? Well, 
that’s Mr. Mazzard’s burean, and we've but just carried it ap.” 
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A. B. FROST. 











7 r = ” f the U. Arrival of the strong arm of the law, and temporary stoppage of 
9. “This is my broom, Mr. Mazzard 10. “* Well, take your broom! Instant and ready response 0: 1 " 
* Bxeuse me, Mr. Bazzard ; this is my broom.” Ete., ete. attachés of both parties. the moving of Messrs. Bazzard and Mazzard. 





